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(Continued from page 527.) 


Ir has been seen what Freemasonry really is; or, rather, what I 
conceive it to be ; and what are itsteachings. We will now endeavor 
to ascertain, or rather inquire, what is Judaism; and subsequently 
also, what is Christianity. I am aware that I am entering the_ 
thorny path of theology. I do so reluctantly, but I see no other 
before me, and I believe it will lead to the temple of truth perceived 
in the distance, and I must endeavor to reach ¢A&¢. It is well worth 
to make an effort, and disregard the difficulties in the way. 

In these times, when, and in Christian lands * where fidelity by the 
Jews to the observance of the laws of Moses is unhappily the excep- 
tion, not the rule;t when and where Judaism is almost reduced to 
Deism, albeit coupled with the Abrahamic covenant and intermar- 
riage ; when and where even marriages with non-Israelites, though of 
rare occurrence, and the omission of the Abrahamic covenant conse- 
quent thereon, are not only lightly spoken of, but (though very ex- 
ceptionally even then) defended, by some ultra liberal Israelites of 
the n2w school ;{ when and where Jews—however rarely—receive 
the contaminating water of baptism, not, as in times past, by compul- 
sion, through the fear of death and torture, but voluntarily and 


*In countries not under Christian rule, where the Jews are generally oppressed, as 
well as in Christian lands, where they are so likewise, the Jews are faithful to the reli- - 
gion of their fathers. 

+It is here necessary to state that we do not agree with many of the views expressed 
in this article by our learned contributor.—Ep. New Era. 

tI, as one of the old orthodox school, cannot but condemn mixed marriages as sinful- 


impolitic, and pernicious. Nor are they, as far as I am aware, countenanced by the 
“Reform” party. 
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from sordid motives only ;* when and where apostates, not satis. 
fied with forswearing God and forsaking truth, honor, and rectitude, 
endeavor insidiously to insti] into the minds of Hebrew youth relig- 
ious and moral poison ; when and where Judaism—a unit, as the di- 
vine source from which it sprang is unity—a unit under oppression, | 
is under the sgis of religious liberty split into fractional parts ;t when | 
and where the wisdom and learning of the sages of Israel are spoken | 
of with the sneer of contempt, and the exemplary lives of the faithful 
and conscientious ¢ are cited as evidences of fanaticism and mental | 
darkness; lastly, in these times and in Christian lands, where and 
whilst in the enjoyment of protection,§ few care to cast a look behind 
on the scenes of suffering through which Israel has passed for the 
sake of their union and in the cause of God, the question “ What is | 
Judaism ?” may not be out of season or out of place. Let me make 
that inquiry. Let me endeavor, not to answer the question, but to 





* There never has been, never will be, because there never by any possibility can be, 
one single sincere convert from Judaism to what is called Christianity, unless he be a 
person of unsound mind. » 

+ Let not the orthodox deny the name of Israelites to the ‘‘ reformed” Jews, so long 
as the latter acknowledge the divine origin of the Mosaic laws ; they can conscientiously 
join them in the confession, bene YOw, etc., all are in the fullest sense brethren ; 
though, however passionately fond of music, the orthodox detest the sight and sound 
of the organ in Jewish places of worship, and though appreciating a cool head, equally 
detest the spectacle of uncovered heads in a place dedicated to the worship of Israel's 
God. 

t When in 1492 the Jews were banished from Spain, some of the exiles embarked for 
Fez in Morocco. The inhabitants refused to admit them, lest such an addition to the 
population should raise the price of provisions which had already begun to be scarce. 
The unhappy exiles were, however, furnished with tents, which they erected in the 
open fields. They had no other food but roots and grass, and even the latter was 
scarce, owing to the long-continued drought. Many fell victims to such a diet, and 
were left unburied, the survivors not having strength sufficient to dig a grave. ‘‘ Asa 
proof,” says the historian (‘‘ Shebeth Jehudah ”), ‘‘ of the constancy of these sufferers 
in the faith of their fathers, on the Sabbath day they laid themselves flat on their faces, 
and bit the grass with their teeth like cattle, lest by cutting or tearing it out with their 
hands, they should violate the Sabbath.” Were these men to arise and visit our cities 
on the Sabbath, how they would stare! We cannot but condemn such acts of fanati- 
cism, yet they prove that, under persecution, Israel remained a unit ; whenever freeand 
unmolested, it split into religious factions. 

§ The weaker, with an act of accusation held suspended over his head during eighteen 
hundred years by the stronger, however innocent, however righteous his cause, is in 
reality only tolerated, only protected; the more powerful, especially when believing 
himself in the right, can at any time withdraw his protection. The same power that 
enacts a law to-day, can abrogate it to-morrow. Did not in Spain the Church make ils 
cause the cause of God? And did not princes and people bend the knee and obey? 
And now there is Roumania. 
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state my views on the subject—for on this as upon that of Freema- 
sonry I am open to correction. 

Of every religion that has ever arisen, those who professed it have 
sooner or later split into sects. Those who remained faithful to the 
original creed claimed the title of orthodox ; the seceders were brand- 
ed by them asschismatics or heretics, and the latter returned the 
compliment with interest, by bestowing upon the former the name 
of corruptors. Jews are no exception to this rule. Thus we find 
them, in the middle ages of their politically independent existence, 
divided into Pharisees, Sadducees, Essenes, etc.; at a later date, we 
have the Cabbalists, Chasidim, Caraites, etc. After their dispersion, 
persecution, as it always does, restored union, and the different sects 
became amalgamated into rabbinical Jews, which remained triumph- 
ant since 1176. The kernel, the soul of Judaism remained the Mo- - 
saic dispensation and the moral teachings of the Prophets. When 
persecution ceased, division revived, and now we have what is called 
orthodox, and what is called reformed Judaism. We will, however, 
endeavor to ascertain what Judaism is; or, at least, what is its spirit. 
It may perhaps be well, in the first place, to state what Judaism is 
not. 

Theology teaches belief to be both a duty and a merit, yet common 
sense will tell us that it cannot be either one or the other, simply be- 
cause beliet is not an act of volition. _ If you or I do not believe in the 
story of Mohammed’s celestial trip, or in Paul’s assertion of having 
been “ caught up into Paradise ” (whether in the body or out of the 
body he does not know) “ and heard unspeakable words which it is 
not lawful for a man to utter,”* it is because we cannot believe either 
Paul or Mohammed, equally truthful no doubt! Should you or I 
violate a duty, the performance of which is beyond our control? 
Why should it be considered a sin in a rational being to believe in 
the story of Leda and the cunning Jupiter metamorphosed into a 
swan; and a duty to believe in that of Mary and the handsome and 
seductive angel Gabriei metamorphosed into a spirit? Yet for 
treating all such absurd tales with the contempt they deserve, the 
devout Moslem curses you and me for unbelieving dogs, and the 
devout Christian will make you and me believe that we are blind, 
“willfully” (1) blind. 

In what passage of the Mosaic or the prophetic writings is the 
absurdity to be found of commanding belief in any of the marvelous 


* 2 Corinth, xii. 4. 
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or miraculous, or even in the purely historical parts of their writings ? 
In not one. If I believe the relation of the historian or the predic 
tion of the prophet, I do so because I trust in the veracity of the one 
and the far-sightedness of the other; when, however, my reason revolts 
at the recital of things which are or appear to me incredible or impos- 
sible, I cannot be held responsible for my unbelief. Is it reasonable 
to blame or condemn me for disbelieving that water can be changed 
into wine; that man can walk upon the waves of the sea; that the 
hunger of five thousand men can be appeased by distributing amongst 
them a dozen sprats and half a score of potatoes? Or that a whole 
legion of devils (whatever such animals may be) can inhabit a man’s 
body and play at hide and seek with a regiment of pigs? Or that 
two unborn babes should dance a polka when their respective mothers 
meet to have a confidential gossip about matters that should be care- 
fully concealed from jealous or justly suspicious husbands? 

Now, Judaism is not a religion founded upon belief at all. Suppose 
I did not believe that Jonah passed three days within the body of a 
fish; that Samson caught three hundred foxes and tied their tails 
together; that Balaam’s ass lectured its rider; that Lot’s wife was 
changed into a pillar of salt because she liked to have a look at a city 
in flames; that Elijah ascended bodily and alive into heaven in a 
chariot of fire, drawn by horses of fire; that Aaron’s staff was changed 
into a serpent and swallowed all its fellow-serpents; that Elisha 
parted the water of a river with his cloak, and crossed dryshod. 
Suppose I did not believe, because it might not be within my power 
to believe, in interviews and conversations between cunning serpents 
and unsophisticated country girls; or that, with a very highly dis- 
tinguished and not less popular orthodox Christian minister, 1 believed 
that the story of the garden of Eden was a parable; suppose I did 
not believe that the world was made in six days; suppose I did 
not believe in any part of the pre-Abrahamic period of biblical history 
at all—can I help it; and, moreover, ain I not an Israelite ? 

On the other hand, suppose I believe that at the command of Joshua 
the sun and moon were arrested in their course—a circumstance that 
could not have happened without disturbing the harmony of the uni- 
verse and producing an earthquake that would have shattered the 
world into fragments, and which therefore never did happen, although 
it be found written in the Bible. Would a mere belief in any or 
even in all such marvels be accounted a merit? And again, would 
a belief therein constitute me an Israelite? By no means. Suppose 
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also I believed a/Z that is recorded in Scripture of a marvelous char- 
acter, but at the same time disregarded the duties of humanity, of 
philanthropy, and made up by belief for the lack of rectitude, should 
I be an Israelite? Indeed not! 

Nor is Judaism a religion based upon dogmas or doctrines; with 
one single exception—the dogma of the unipersonality and eternity of 
the Godhead. Of this more hereafter. 

Suppose I did not—because I could not—believe that a body, after 
being consumed by worms, or eaten by the fishes, or dissolved into 
the nourishing particles of vegetable life, or into the elements, or burnt 
to ashes by cremation, will, after thousands of millions of centuries, 


at the end of the world—if ever it come to an end—be restored to life | 


and identity. Suppose I disbelieve entirely this dogma,* which is 
inferior in insanity only to that of the tripersonality of one Godhead, 
the miraculous conception, or the transformation of a bit of baker’s 
dough into the Almighty Creator of heaven and earth or even into 
the body —muscles, bones, blood, and all—of a full-grown man who 
died two thousand years ago—a dogma so grossly revolting to com- 
mon sense, to experience, andto the laws of nature, that, in order 
to obtain credence for it, it was necessary to invent fabulous stories 
of men actually having risen from the grave. Suppose I do not be- 
lieve, because it is not within my power to believe, in that mon- 
strous theological compound of folly, injustice, and cruelty—the dam- 
nation of the human race, because a young woman had taken a bite 
of an apple, and which dogma has served asa foundation for the 
establishment of another not less foolish, unjust, and cruel scheme— 
that of the redemption—suppose I believe nothing of all that, pro- 
vided I do my duty toward God and man, acting in accordance with 
and in obedience to God’s law, am I not still an Israelite? Here 





* A worthy bishop of the Anglican Church recently preached a sermon against crema- 
tion, on the ground that it would defeat the resurrection of the body; asif it were not 
as great a miracle to restore to life and identity a person who was buried tens of cen- 
turies ago, as one who was burnt to a handful of ashes yesterday. What, I would ask 
the pious prelate, is to become of his Protestant ancestors that were avtually burnt to 
ashes. Can they never rise again ? 

“‘The Rev. T. A. Goodwin, a Methodist minister of Indianapolis, is charged with 
heresy in maintaining that there is no resurrection of the material body of a dead man, 
and that the second coming of Christ and the last judgment are not physical events to 
take place in the material world, but spiritual events. Mr. Goodwin is to be tried by 
the Fourth District Conference. The question of a material resurrection has long 
been quietly agitating the Methodist Church, the great majority of Methodists 
being in favor of a strictly physical rising of the dead.” Of course they are ! 
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we perceive at once the immense difference between Judaism and 


Christianity. 

Archdeacon Pailey observes that Christianity and Judaism have 
very little in common; that the two religions are entirely indepen- 
dent of each other. This is strictly true as applied to popular Chris- 
tianity, that of the schools. The difference is pointed out in a striking 
manner by the author of the Gospel of “ John,” who distinctly states 
that “the law was given by Moses, but that grace and truth came by 
Jesus Christ ;” ergo, neither grace nor truth came by Moses. Here 
is an absolute contrariety of character. Again, among many other 
things asserted by the same writer to have been said by Jesus, and 
which most probably he never did say, are the following : “ All that 
ever came before me have been thieves and murderers.” (John x. 8, 
Luther’s translation.) The difference between the two religions 
appears conspicuously when faith or belief and duty are in question. 
Judaism, as has been shown, is not founded on belief in dogmas at 
all, but upon duty; Christianity—the Christianity of the churches— 
makes belief not only its foundation, but its all in all. For though 
they most heartily damn and condemn one another, the churches all 
agree in making belief in the absurd, the impossible, the false—in 
making such belief the alpha and omega of duty and merit, the only 
means of what they call “salvation,” whatever that may be. Hear 
what evangelical Christianity teaches. 

Mr. Spurgeon recently addressed his congregation in these words: 
“Osirs! Believe me! Could you roll all sins into one; could you 
take murder and blasphemy and lust, adultery, and fornication, and 
everything that is vile, and unite them all into one vast globe of black 
corruption, they would not equal even then the sin of unbelief. This 
is the monarch sin, the quintessence of guilt, the mixture of the venom 
of all crime, the dregs of the wine of Gomorrah ; it is the A 1 sin, 
the masterpiece of Satan, the chief work of the devil.” 

This is a quotation from a sermon, not preached in the dark ages, 
but from one preached but yesterday. They are not the words of the 
indulgence-peddler Texel, but of one of the most eminent and most 
popular orthodox Protestant preachers in London; not the teachings 
of the Church of Rome alone—the Church condemned by orthodox 
Protestantism as “‘a system engendered in hell, and vomited forth 
upon earth by Satan, to become the bane and curse of mankind.”* 





* The very words pronounced from the pulpit, within my hearing, by a very eminent 
evangelical minister of the Church of England. 
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They are the teachings of that very Protestantism; they are, in fact, 
the very pith and marrow of orthodox Protestant “evangelical,” as 
well as Roman Catholic Christianity. 

Happily the teachings of the churches are confined to not above 
one-fourth of the human race; but for this, and the vastly spreading 
unbelief going hand in hand with civilization, this world would long 
since have been changed into a pandemonium. 

Judaism is not a religion founded upon inspiration. The truthful 
historian needs it not, because inspiration cannot render truth more 
true. To the untruthful historian, inspiration is useless, for it can 
neither change fiction into fact, nor folly into wisdom. Inspiration 
is a plea and a plaster for the incredible. . Not one of the historians, 
either in the Old or New Testament, lays claims to inspiration. It 
has been claimed for them, but not by them. 

What then zs Judaism ¢ 

Judaism appears to me to consist in the acknowledgment of one 
unipersonal, omnipotent, omniscient, and beneficent eternal Creator, 
Preserver and Disposer of all; the Jehovah of the Pentateuch; 
coupled with the obedience to and observance of the Mosaic laws, such 
obedience being founded upon their divine origin. It teaches the 
love of God and the love of our neighbor, and requires the Israelite 
to do as he wishes to be done unto. 

The observance of the Mosaic law, founded upon its divine origin 
and authority, is inseparable from Judaism. Indeed it is an integral 
part thereof. If you throw this aside, Judaism resolves itself into 
Deism, the laws become mere political and social institutes which you 
may observe or neglect or reject, as you either approve or disapprove 
of them; or as they either promote or interfere with your interests, - 
your inclinations, or convenience; and the divine legislator is 
reduced to the level of Solon or Mohammed. 

A belief in the divine unity, in the divine origin of the Mosaic laws, 
in the obligatory character of these laws, does not, however, imply a 
belief in the marvelously historical, which does not form part and par- 
cel of Judaism, however true, and however sincere the Israelite’s belief 
in its truth may be. The orthodox Jews believe in perfect accordance 
with the Scripture record; that the Mosaic laws were literally com- 
municated, dictated to Moses; that the decalogue was “ written 
with the finger of God ;” that Moses received the laws from God; 
that he did speak to and was spoken to by God; that all this state- 
ment is to be urderstood in a literal sense ; that there is no equivoca- 
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tion about it; that it requires no explanation, no interpretation, no 
comment. Now this biblical statement is either true or false. If 
true, it should be admitted by the so-called reformed Jews as it is by 
the so-called orthodox. If false, and as such denied, let it be denied 
openly and in a straightforward manner; and let the belief be 
expressed that Moses acted in the manner other legislators—for 
instance, Numa-—acted; that is to say, that he pretended to have 
received the laws which he gave to his people, from God, in order 
to insure their veneration for them and their observance. The ° 
reformed, without directly denying their belief in the account as given 
in the Pentateuch, assert that Moses received his laws by inspiration 
—in a sort of trance or ecstasy. I cannot attach any other meaning 
to the following passages in the “'2n 1)” of the learned, upright, and 
highly to be honored Dr. Einhorn. 

‘“‘ Moses . . . vernahm Gottes Wort in so klarer Rede, dass des- 
sen Inhalt sofort lebendig im Bilde vor seinen Augen stand. Seine 
Offenbarungen wurden auf der lichten Hohe des Geistes empfangen 
und nahmen erst von hier aus den Weg, ergreifend, ziindend und ge- 
staltend in das Gebiet der Sinnlichkeit ” (p. 15). 

There seems to be no warrant for such an interpretation of the 
account as given in Scripture. The mind that can admit such an 
ecstatic state might, I think, as readily admit the fact of the direct 
literal, not indirect or figurative delivery of the laws by God to 
“Moses. 

Whether the orthodox or reformed believer be in error, is what I 
have neither the right nor the wish to decide; nor would it, I think, 
be becoming in me even to obtrude my own humble opinion on the 
subject. 

Judaism is a religion of duty. It is founded upon law, posi- 
tive, imperative, direct, clear, intelligible, and admitted by all pro- 
fessed believers in revelation—whatever be the religion they profess 
—to be of divine origin. “This thou shalt do ;” “ that thou shalt 
not do,” is the explicit language employed by the legislator. 

In the Mosaic dispensation there is nothing “ spiritual,” nothing 
doctrinal, nothing dogmatic. No claim is set up for inspiration; no 

’ belief is demanded in behalf of even the simply, purely historical parts 
‘of the Mosaic writing. The author of the Pentateuch was too wise 
and too just to demand what has been shown elsewhere not to be with- 
“in the power of the human intellect to grant at will. The laws of 
‘Moses are all political and civil institutes, not even excepting the na- 
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tional festivals and the sacrificial enactments. The latter were probably | 


instituted not merely in accordance with the spirit of thetimes of anti- - : 


quity, but, as appears from the peculiar provisionsrespecting the con- 
dition of the animals offered as victims four sacrifice, etc., with a viewto 
encourage agriculture. The laws may be classified under four heads : 
laws of health, morality, of humanity, and of general and municipal 
government. The laws of the decalogue were within the same cate- 
gory, with the exception of that prohibiting idolatry or polytheism, and 
the institution of the Sabbath. The laws of the decalogue were estab- 
lished among the Egyptians, and had been so for centuries, as appears 
from the history of Joseph. Even the institution of the Sabbath had 
a political object. The form of government established by Moses, 
though a theocracy from a religious point of view, was politically demo- 
cratic, or at least republican,* or intended to be such in future. Now 
it is but reasonable to suppose that many contingencies must arise, 
and that almost constantly, as they do in all large communities, in 
which thelaws, as we find them, have not provided, and cannot always — 
provide. The Jewish republic was small, and it is but natural to sup- - 
pose that the people met from time to time, and were expected 
and indeed required to do so,in order to conqult on their common 
interests. For this purpose, one day in seven was to be set aside. On 
that day they were to meet and fraternize by taking their meals in 
common.f Hence the prohibition to kindle fire in their habitations. 

That such must have been the legislator’s object in instituting the 
Sabbath may reasonably be inferred from the whole character of his 
legislation. He whose laws are all utilitarian, cannot have required 
the people to waste in absolute idleness one day in every seven. But 
there is presumptive evidence in support of the correctness of this 
view of the subject. We find that a man was sentenced to be stoned 
to death by the whole congregation, for gathering sticks on the Sab- 
bath. No one can deny that, prima facie, for such an offense the pun- 
ishment was excessively severe—nay, it was cruel. But if we consider 
that thiat man cared 60 little for the interest of the common weal as 
to absent himself from the assembly, and even considered his trifling 
private interest—of obtaining a few sticks—superior to the general 
interests of the state, the severity of the punishment will be accounted 





*It is not necessary to point out the difference between a republic and a democracy ; 
the former is not necessarily a democracy. Genoa, Venice, Holland, etc., were repub- 
lics, but not democracies, 

t So did the ancient Spartans. 
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for. Hewasa worthless citizen, and such citizens the common- 
wealth had better do without.* 

It has been said, and with truth, that all ancient religions were . 
state religions ; the Mosaic is, however, the only exception. 

A state religion is that which denies to persons not professing a 
particular religion, the rights to which those who profess ¢hzs partic- 
ular religion are declared by law to beentitled. England, for instance, 
denied such rights to the Catholics, the Jews, and even to Trini- 
tarian Protestant dissenters. In all Catholic countries, those who 
were not Catholics had no rights whatever; their presence was barely 
tolerated. In some they were not even permitted to sojourn, or so 
much as to make their appearance. The Mosaic law, on the contrary, 
-confers on the non-Israelite equal rights with the Israelite. 

Judaism is a religion based upon morality. 

What says the moralist and patriot Micah? What does the Lord 
thy God require of thee, but to do justice and love mercy, and walk 
humbly with thy God? He wants none of your atonements, none of 
your heifers and lambs and turtle doves, none of your bloody sacri- 
. fices, none of the smoke and smell of burning grease upon your altars. 
Do your duty, says the God of justice, and fear not, I am with you. 

Judaism is a religion founded upon equity and upon humanity. 
“Thou shalt make no distinction between thy brother Israelite and 
the stranger that dwelleth within thy gates; thou shalt not oppress 
him, but shalt have one Jaw for all alike, and thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” 

This is the language of the Hebrew legislator, and the following 
is the language of the Jewish commentator, in the Talmud. 

Thy neighbor is he who is of the same nature as thyself, for all 
men are created alike; all in the image of God. All are children of 
the same great and good Father. “The pious of all creeds have a 
share in the future world.” 

The Rev. Mr. Lewin, in his work entitled “ What is Judaism?” ob- 
serves that “the doctrine that belief in one particular religion is cssen- 
tial to salvation is nowhere to be found in Judaism. If therefore so 
much freedom of thought is ceded to our neighbors, and the grand, 
leading idea of Judaism is the universal recognition of God and of 
the moral law, it surely follows that in the mission of our race there 
can be no exclusiveness.” 





*This may have done very well in those times, but would not do so well nowadays. 
Tf all worthless citizens were stoned to death, how populations would be thinned ! 
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Judaism is a religion based upon wisdom and knowledge. “ Happy 
is the man,” says Solomon, “that findeth wisdom, and the man 
* that gathereth understanding and knowledge; for then he shall 
*gnderstand righteousness and judgment and equity.” How ‘true! 
How strong the evidence of this truth furnished by history!’ How 
‘overwhelming the evidence in support of the fact, that wherever and 
whenever knowledge and understanding are despised and condemned 
as sources of unbelief, infidelity, and all evils; righteousness and judg- 
ment and equity are trampled under foot, and inhumanity, injustice, 
cruelty, and folly are made duties. 

Freemasonry forbids to judge men by the nature of their belief, 
but measures them by moral and social standards; and thus, what 
Freemasonry inculcates, Judaism commands. Hence Freemasonry 
harmonizes with Judaism. Does it also harmonize with Christianity ¢ 
This will form the subject of inquiry in my next paper. 

(To be continued.) 
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An ADDRESS DELIVERED BY THE Eprtor at THE CoNSECRATION OF THE 
Buriat Grounp or Stanparp Lopes No. 30, I. O. F. 8. or L, 
on Sunpay, Novemser 151x, 1874. 


Bretoken: We have performed a very solemn and important 
work. From time immemorial it has been deemed an especial duty 
of Israelites to provide suitable burial for the dead, and to consecrate 
as hallowed ground the cemeteries wherein our departed brethren and 
sisters sleep in peace. Hence these sacred spots have assumed the 
importance of sanctuaries, and have always been regarded with feel- 
ings of deep respect, if not indeed of actual veneration. In accord- 
ance, therefore, with the custom of our fathers, we, the members of 
Standard Lodge, have this day dedicated the ground which is hence- 
forth to receive the mortal remains of those cherished and beloved 
ones whom God may summon from our communion. 

What holy thoughts should fill our minds as we contemplate this 
last resting-place of ourselves and our kindred! Here will we be 
gathered sooner or later; here will we repose in the dust together, « 
where there is no difference of persons, and where all worldly distine- 
tions are of no avail, Death comes to one and all alike, and to that 
great leveler of man’s pride must we eventually pay homage. It 
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matters little by what artificial devices we raise barriers between our. 
selves and our fellow-men, for they serve us no further than the 
grave. There all the pomp and show and vanity of life must end, 
and perfect equality prevail. Oh! if we could only have this reflec- 
tion ever with us, how much happier and better would we be; how 
much more brotherly love would there be in the world! 

On occasions like the present, however, we are forcibly reminded 

.of our true condition, for as we stand here to-day, we are made sensi- 
ble not only of the ephemeral nature of our earthly existence, but of 
those great duties incumbent upon us as members of the human race, 
as children of the One Eternal Father. The sight of the burial ground 
is an appeal to our hearts which is far more eloquent and touching 
than words can express ; for it teaches us that life and decay are 80 
inseparably connected, so closely linked together, that though we may 
all be now in the enjoyment of health and happiness, yet day by day 
our end draws nigh and our graves are ready to receive us. It bids 
us, therefore, take heed of the fleeting hours which, when once gone, 
are gone forever. It tells us that’ with every setting sun another day 
from our limited career has passed, never more to return. It warns 
us to use well every precious moment of time which God gives us, to 
labor for the improvement of our minds and hearts, for the welfare 
of our fellow-creatures no less than for our own, and thus, by striving 
to make a heaven on earth, qualify ourselves for the enjoyment of that 
blessed state which awaits us in eternity. 

To the majority of persons the contemplation of death is so unplea- 
sant and fearful a subject that they either do not think of it at all, or 
if they do, think of it only as something very awful and cruel. Thus 
it is that many have a false estimate of life, and often mistake the 
shadow for the substance. Many, heedless of the swift wing of time, 
and never pausing in their headlong course to look at the hour-glass 
of their lives, run through their allotted years with no other thought 

save the enjoyment of the present moment. With what willful profli- 

gacy do those spendthrifts squander their patrimony of time without 
once giving heed to the real object for which they were created. 

Judging from their actions, it would seem as though they intentionally 

ran the race of life blindfolded, and with as little regard for the 
value of time as if it were a commodity so easily obtained at will as 
to be unworthy of consideration. This recklessness is due, not s0 
much to their greedy love of pleasure as to their lack of moral courage 
to think seriously of death or to understand the true mission of that 
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grim messenger of God. To them death is cruel, hard, stern, pitiless, 
relentless; it is an avenger, a foe which has to be dreaded and 
shunned. Hence they feareven to think of it, lest the thought should 
invite the reality. Thus when at length it does arrive, it finds its 
victims unprepared for that mysterious journey to which it impera- 
tively calls them. 

O brethren! let us not be of this class, but rather let us strive to 
give additional solemnity to our act to-day, by taking away with us 
from this place such conceptign of death as will give us a holier and 
better conception of life. Tthe faithful Israelite who is guided by 
the light of religion and love, death is stripped of its horrors ; for to 
him all is good and perfect and beautiful in nature, and he sees in 
death not the grim skeleton, but the merciful messenger of God sent 
to conduct him through the glorious gates of immortality into the 
kingdom of the righteous. Depend upon it, this is the correct idea, 
and if we would appreciate and enjoy life, we must recognize death, | 
not as the end of life, but as the commencement, as that state of tran- 
sition which is necessary for our perfectibility and for the return of 
our souls into the presence of the great Father of all, where life and 
bliss are everlasting. 

This belief in a future existence is one of the fandamental principles 
of Judaism, and seems indeed to be implanted into our hearts by God 
Himself as a solace and comfort for all our earthly trials and tribula- 
tions. It was not necessary for the Bible to teach the doctrine of the 
soul’s immortality or to insist upon it as an article of faith. Long 
before the Bible was written, it was firmly established and became 
one of the strongest of intuitive convictions. Our entire conception 
of God and his attributes would be irrational, did not this belief pervade 
our whole system of religious thought. In all ages have we, Jews, 
cherished this sublime idea, and though unfortunately the material- 
istic tendencies of the present day have, in this respect as in others, 
clouded the minds of some of the world’s brightest thinkers, yet we 
may safely assume that among Jews it will ever remain the mainspring 
of our fondest, noblest, and holiest aspirations. Our own conscious- 
ness proclaims its truth; the voice of our own hearts, stronger and 
more forcible than written or spoken words, is the best and most con- 
vincing revelation we can have of the soul’s eternity. Who is there 
here among us that has lost some near and dear relative or beloved 
friend, who has not felt within his breast the moral certainty ofagain 

meeting the departed one in another state of existence, where cares 
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longing to be in communion again with those loved ones whom death 
has taken from us? And is not this constant yearning of the soul 
the best proof of its own immortality? Is not this earnest hope of a 
hereafter the strongest evidence that there is an eternal future! 
Do not, then, regard this act of ours to-day as a very sad or melan- 
choly one. We but perform our duty to the living when we provide 
for them a fit place wherein their material bodies are to be deposited 
after their heavenly spirits have joined the Father Spirit of all. The 
‘burial ground is in reality not such an &wful place. It may indeed 
invite serious thoughts, but not necessarily sorrowful ones, for it is 
but the boundary line between time and eternity; between this world 
of unceasing care, anxiety, trouble, and grief, and that glorious world 
of joy and peace and everlasting beatitude. 

Be guarded, however, lest this rational belief in the immortality of 
the soul should lead you so far into the realms of fancy as to make 
you oblivious to the claims which this world has upon you. Though 
I would impress upon you the brevity of life and the inferiority of 
this existence in comparison with that which comes afterward, yet I 
would not have you think lightly of this world, or of our great mis- 
sion while here on earth. “ Life is real, life is earnest ;” it is a thing 
of action, a most sacred possession which must never be held in mean 
estimation. Weare placed in this world for grand and noble purposes, 
and on ourselves depends, in a great measure, the nature of our sojourn 
here. The formation of our happiness or misery is mainly in our own 
keeping, for in the metaphysical as in the physical world cause pre- 
cedes effect and effect follows cause with as certain regularity as the 
night succeeds the day. Life, therefore, must not be spent as some 
visionaries would have us spend it, in constantly dreaming of a future 
state and calculating the chances of reward or punishment which may 
await us at the end. Such is not the teaching of Judaism, Of the 
future we know actually nothing; it is at best only speculation, hope, 
belief, faith, if you please to call it so, but nothing more; whereas 
the present is ours and this alone is ours. Let us miss this and we 
miss all. 

When I hear men profess a supreme indifference for life and yet 
rave about a heaven which is to be visible only after death, I con- 
clude that these are the very ones who have never done anything to 
improve either their own condition or that of their fellows. When I 
hear theologians and doctrinarians discourse on the future world and 
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tell their infatuated followers, in minute detail, all that is there seen, 
felt, and enjoyed, with as much positiveness and assurance as if they 
had taken a special excursion to heaven and had graciously come 
back to earth for the purely philanthropic purpose of giving us free 
passes to that delightful region, I pity both the talkers and the listen- 
ers, and think to myself how much better would these visionaries be 
employed, if instead of straining every nerve to get people into a 
heaven when they are dead and gone, they would labor to make of 
this world a place worthy of being called heaven! Here is our field, 
brethren, here is our garden which has to be tilled, to-be made into a 
paradise fit for the habitation of beings formed “in the image of 
God.” Enough for us if we do well our part while on earth ; for the 
rest we can wait. Enough that we have the ardent hope, the unshaken 
belief in a future state. This is all that religion can ask, does ask of 
us on a subject of which we can never possess any other knowledge 
save that which springs from intuitive conviction or deductive reason- 
ing. But not so is it with this world. We know we are here, we 
know we shall remain here so long as our corporeal attributes endure. 
Hence Judaism emphatically teaches that man’s life on earth must be 
so practically employed as to conduce as far as possible to the gen- 
eral welfare and happiness. Therefore Judaism inculcates the 
necessity of work—active, earnest, thoughtful work. Whatever is to 
be done in the world for the development of knowledge, for the pro- 
motion of virtue, for the diffusion of truth, for the advancement of 
the human race, becomes a most sacred duty which Judaism demands 
from its followers. 

Let us, then, brethren of Standard Lodge, see in this solemn act of 
ours to-day one of the greatest incentives we can have to lead a life 
of honorable usefulness in the respective spheres in which we move. 
There is no person, however poor his lot, however humble his condi- 
tion, that has it not in his power to do some good, to benefit those 
with whom he comes in contact, and to add to the happiness of the 
whole by increasing the happiness of the few. .Each man is, as it 
were, the centre of a little world over which he exercises no small 
amount of influence. Let us therefore be careful that that influence 
shall always be a pure and holy one, aud thus, by the bright example 
of our lives and deeds, show to others the efficacy and sublime beauty 
of the sacred religion we profess. As members of the Jewish race, 
we owe it to mankind, to our faith, and to ourselves, to be ever fore- 
most in good works, for such is the nature of our noble mission as the 
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standard-bearers of God’s eternal law of truth and love. Judaism is 
not a mere theoretical religion ; it is an active principle, a practical 
religion which holds that the performance of good deeds is far more 
pleasant in the sight of God than all our professions of belief, how- 
ever numerous they may be. 

But especially on you, brethren of the Order of Free Sons of Israel, 
is it incumbent to practice those ethical precepts so strongly 
inculcated by our religion, to labor honestly and diligently in the 
path of virtue and rectitude, and to devote your entire lives to the 
service of God, by using your best endeavors for the advancement of 
every cause which tends to benefit humanity and bring God’s children 
nearer to the Universal Father. In this way only will you elevate 
the name of Israel] and make it respected. I claim for our Order that 
it is something more than a social club or a benefit society. The 
personal advantages we may derive from it are only incidental; its 
foundation is Judaism pure and simple. Its primary object is to 
foster the holy love for our mission which every Jew should have, 
and to strengthen the bands of brotherhood between us, not for any 
narrow-minded or selfish purpose, but to unite us so firmly as to ena- 
ble us to work together better and with greater zeal for the temporal 
and spiritual welfare of our fellow-creatures. To be a true Free Son 
of Israel, is to be free from every vice; free from every immorality, 
free from every prejudice, free from every unworthy thought. It is 
to be free in our sentiments, in our charity, in all the nobler impulses 
of the human heart. Do you then, members of the Standard Lodge, 
strive to set a worthy example to the Order; be yours the task of 
unfurling our banner and bearing it boldly onward, never permitting 
it to be sullied by a single stain. Then indeed will you have conse- 
crated yourselves, and then indeed will you never fear the approach 
of that herald_which is to summon you to meet your God, and receive 
the just reward of well-spent lives. 

And now, brethren, let us leave this place and go forth into the 
busy world determined to fight the battle of life bravely. Let us go 
forth with the conviction that though life is short, we can yet employ 
it so profitably as not alone to make it a possession worth having, but 
also to make it the means of preparing ourselves for that other life 
which awaits us when the spirit, free and unfettered, soars upward to 
the Fountain Spirit whence it emanated. 

May the blessing of God dwell with usin this hour, may it accom- 
pany us hence, and endure with us forever. Amen! 
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BY GRACE AGUILAR. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


** She clasped her hands !—the strife 
Of love—faith—fear, and the vain dream of life, 
Within her woman-heart so deeply wrought— 
It seemed as if a reed, so slight and weak, . 
Must, in the rending storm, not quiver only—break!” 
Mrs. Hemans. 


IsaBELLA’s expressive countenance was grave and calm ; but it was 
impossible to doubt the firmness of her purpose, though what that pur- 
pose might be, Marie had no power to read. She stood leaning against 
the back of one of the ponderous chairs; her head bent down, and her 
heart so loudly and thickly throbbing that it choked her very breath. 

“ We have summoned thee hither, Marie,” the queen said at length 
gravely, but not severely, “to hear from thine own lips the decision 
which Father Denis has reported to us; but which, indeed, we can 
scarcely credit. Wert thou other than thou art—one whose heavy 
trials and lovable qualities have bound thee to us with more than com- 
mon love—we should have delivered thee over at once to the judg- 
ment of our holy fathers, and interfered with their sentence no farther. 
We are exposing ourselves to priestly censure even for the forbearance 
already shown ; but we will dare even that, to win thee from thine 
accursed creed, and give thee peace and comfort. Marie, canst thou 
share the ingratitude—the obstinacy—of thy benighted race, that 
even with thee we must deal harshly? Compel me not to a measure 
from which my whole heart revolts. Do not let me feel that the 
charge against thy people is true, without even one exception, and 
that kindness shown to them, is unvalued as unfelt.” 

A convulsive sob was the sole reply. Maric’s face was buried in 
her hands ; but the tears were streaming through her slender fingers, 
and her slight figure shook with the paroxysm. 

“Nay, Marie, we ask not tears. We demand the proof of grateful 
affection on thy part; not its weak display. And‘what is that proof? ° 
The acceptance of a faith without which there can be no security in 
this life, nor felicity hereafter. The rejection of a fearfully mistaken 
—terribly accursed—creed ; condemning its followers to the scorn 
and hate of man, and abiding wrath of God.” 

Vor. IV.—40 
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“¢To the scorn and hate of man?’ Alas, gracious Sovereign, it is 
even 60; but not to the ‘abiding wrath of God,’” answered Marie, 
suppressing, with a desperate effort, her painfulemotion. “The very 
scorn and loathing we encounter confirm the blessed truth of our 
having been the chosen children of our God, and the glorious promise 
’ of our future restoration. We are enduring now on earth the effects 
of the fearful sins of our ancestors; but for those who live and die 
true to His law, there is a future after death laid up with Him; that, 
how may we forfeit for transitory joy?” 

“Tf it were indeed so, we would be the last to demand such forfeit,” 

answered the queen; “but were it not for the blinding veil of willful 
rejection cust over the eyes and hearts of thy people, thou wouldst 
know and fecl, that however thy race were once the chosen of God, 
the distinction has been lost forever, by their blaspheming rejection 
of Jesus and his virgin mother; and the misery—its consequence— 
on earth, is but a faint type of that misery which is for everlasting. 
It is from this we would save thee. Father Denis has brought before 
thee the solemn truths which our sainted creed advances, in reply to 
the mystifying fallacies of thine; and, he tells me, wholly without 
effect. My arguments, then, can be of such little weight, that I havo 
pledged myself to my confessor to attempt none. We summoned 
thee merely to tell our decision in this matter; of too vital importance 
to be left to other lips. Once more let me ask—and understand thee 
rightly !—have all the Holy Father’s lessons failed to convince, even 
as all our affection has failed to move, thee ?” 
&. Would—would to Heaven I could believe as thou demandest !” 
answered Marie. ‘ Would that those lessons had brought conviction | 
The bitter agony of your Grace’s displeasure—of feeling that, while 
my _ heart so throbs and swells with grateful devotion that I would 
gladly die to serve thee, yet the proof thou demandest I cannot give; 
and I must go down to an early grave, leaving with thee the sole 
impression that thou hadst cherished a miserable ingrate, whom, even 
as thou hast loved, so thou must now hate and scorn. O madam! 
try me by other proof! My creed may be the mistaken one it seems 
to thee; but, oh! it is no garment we may wear and cast off at plea- 
sure. Have mercy, gracious Sovereign! condemn me not as repro- 
bate—hardened—more insensible than the veriest cur, who is grate- 
ful for the kindness of his master !—because I love my faith better 
even than thy love—the dearest earthly joy now left me.” 





“‘ Methinks scarcely the dearest,” replied Isabella, affected, in spite’ 
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of her every effort for control; “but of that hereafter. Marie, I 
have pledged myself to my confessor, not to let this matter rest. Ho 
has told me that my very affection for thee is a snare, and must bo 
sacrified if it interfere with ny duty; not alone as member of Christ’s 
church, but as sovereign of a Catholic realm, whose bounden duty it 
is to purge away all heresy and misbelief. I feel that he is right, 
and, cost what it may, Christ’s dictates must be obeyed. The years 
of frand—of passing for what thou wert not—I forgive, for thy noble 
husband’s sake ; but my confessor has told me, and I feel its truth, 
that if we allow thy return to thy people as thou art now, we permit 
a continuance of such unnatural unions, encourage fraud, and expose 
our subjects to the poisonous taint of Jewish blood and unbelicf. A 
Christian thou must become. The plan we have decided upon must 
bring conviction at last; but it will be attended with such long years 
of mental and physical suffering, that we shrink from the alternative, 
and only thine own obstinacy will force us to adopt it.” 

She paused for above a minute; but though Marie’s very lips had 
blanched, and her large eyes were fixed in terror on the queen’s face, 
there was no answer. 

“ Thou hast more than once alluded to death,” Isabella continued, 
her voice growing sterner; “ but, though such may be the punishment 
demanded, we cannot so completely banish regard as to expose thy 
soul, as well as body, to undying flames. Thou hast heard, perchance, 
of holy sisterhoods, who, sacrificing all of earthly joys and earthly 
ties, devote themselves as the willing brides of Christ, and pass their 
whole lives in acts of personal penance, mortification, self-denial, and 
austerity ; which to all, save those impelled by this same lofty enthu- 
biasm, would be unendurable. The convent of St. Ursula is the most 
strictly rigid and unpitying of this sternly rigid school; and there, 
if still thou wilt not retract, thou wilt be for life immured, to learn 
that reverence, that submission, that belief, which thou refusest now. 
Ponder well on all the suffering which this sentence must comprise. 
It is even to us—a Christian—so dreadful, that we would not impose 
it, could we save thy deluded spirit by any other means. The abbess, 
from the strict and terrible discipline of long years, has conquered 
every womanly weakness; and to a Jewess placed under her charge, 
to be brought a penitent to the bosom of the Virgin, is not likely to 
decrease the severity of treatment and discipline, the portion even of 
her own. Once delivered to her charge, we interfere no further. 
Whatever she may command—short of actual torture or death—thou 
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‘must endure. Marie! wilt thou tempt a doom like this? In mercy 
to thyself, retract ere it be too late!” 

“Tf I can bear the loss of thy favor, my Sovercign, I can bear this,” 
replied Marie, slowly and painfully. “There is more suffering in the 
thought that your Grace’s love is lost forever; that I shall never 
see your Highness more ; and thou must ever think of me as only a 
wretched, feelingless ingrate, than in all the bodily and mental anguish 
such a life may bring.” 

“Marie!” exclaimed Isabella, with an irrepressible burst of natural 
feeling. And Marie had darted forward, and was kneeling at her 
feet, and covering her hand with tears and kisses, ere she had power 
to forcibly subdue the emotion and speak again. 

“‘ This must not be,” she said at length; but she did not withdraw 
the hand which Marie still convulsively clasped, and, half uncon- 
sciously it seemed, she put back the long black tresses, which had 
fallen over her colorless cheek, looked sadly in that bowed face, and 
kissed her brow. “It is the last,” she murmured to herself. “It 
may be the effects of sorcery—it may be sin ; but if I do penance for 
the weakness, it must have way.” 

“Thou hast heard the onc alternative,” she continued aloud; “now 
hear the other. We have thought long, and watched well, some 
means of effectually obliterating the painful memories of the past, and 
making thy life as happy as it has been sad. We have asked and 
received permission from our confessor to bring forward a temporal 
inducement for a spiritual end; that even the affections themselves 
may be made conducive to turning a benighted spirit from the path 
of death into that of life ; and, therefore, we may proceed more hope- 
fully. Marie! is there not a love thou valuest even more than mine? 
Nay, attempt not to deny a truth, which we have known from the 
hour we told thee that Arthur Stanley was thy husband’s murderer. 
What meant those wild words imploring me to save him? For what 
was the avowal of thy faith, but that thy witness should not endanger 
him? Why didst thou return to danger when safety was before thee? 
—pcril thine own life but to save his? Answer me truly: thou 
lovest Stanley, Marie ?” 

“T have loved him, gracious Sovereign.” 

“ And thou dost no longer? Marie, methinks there would be less 
wrong in loving now, than when we first suspected it,” rejoined the 
queen, gravely. 

‘‘ Alas! my liege, who may school the heart? He was its first— 
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first affection! But, oh! my Sovereign, I never wronged my noble 
husband. He knew it all ere he was taken from me, and forgave and 
loved me still; and, oh! had he been but spared, even memory itself 
would have lost its power to sting. His trust, his love, had made 
me all—all his own !” 

“TI believe thee, my poor child; but how came it that, loving 
Stanley, thy hand was given to Morales ?” 

For the first time, the dangerous ground on which she stood flashed 
on the mind of Marie; and her voice faltered as she answered—* My 
father willed it, madam.” 

“Thy father! And was he of thy faith, yet gave his child to one 
of us?” 

“He was dying, madam, and there was none to protect his Marie. 
He loved and admired him to whom he gave me; for Ferdinand had 
never scorned nor persecuted us. He had done us such good service 
that my father sought to repay him; but he would accept nothing 
but my hand, and swore to protect my faith—none other would have 
made such promise. I was weak, I know, and wrong; but I dared 
not then confess I loved another. And, once his wife, it was sin even 
to think of Arthur. O madam! night and day I prayed that we 
might never meet, till all of love was conquered.” 

“ Poor child,” replied Isabella, kindly. ‘“ But, since thou wert 
once more free, since Stanley was cleared of even the suspicion of 
gu'lt, has no former feeling for him returned? He lovesthee, Marie, 
with such faithful love as in man I have seldom seen equaled; why 
check affection now ?” 

“ Alas! my liege, what may a Jewess be to him; or his love tome, 
save as the most terrible temptation to estrange me from my God?” 

“ Say rather to gently lure thee to Him, Marie,” replied Isabella, 
earnestly. ‘There is a thick veil between thy heart and thy God now; 
let the love thou bearest this young Englishman be the blessed means 
of removing it, and bringing thee to the sole source of salvation, the 
Saviour Stanley worships. One word—one little word—from thee, 
and thou shalt be Stanley’s wife! His own; dearer than ever from the 
trials of the past. Oh! speak it, Marie! Let me feel I have saved 
thee from everlasting torment, and made this life—in its deep, calm 
joy—a foretaste of the heaven that, as a Christian, will await theo. 
above. Spare Stanley—ay, and thy sovereign—the bitter grief of 
losing thee forever !” 

“ Would—would I could !?? burst wildly from the heart-stricken 
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Marie ; and she wrung her hands in that one moment of intense agony, 
and looked up in the queen’s fave, with an expression of suffering 
Isabella could not meet. ‘ Would that obedience, conviction, could 
come at will! His wife?—Stanley’s. To rest this desolate heart on 
his? To weep upon his bosom ?—feel his arm around me ?—his love 
protect me? To be his—all his? And only on condition of speak- 
ing one little word! Oh! why can I not speak it? Why will that 
dread voice sound within, telling meI dare not—cannot—for I do 
not believe? How dare I take the Christian’s vow, embrace the 
cross, and in my heart remain a Jewess still ?” 

“‘ Embrace the cross, and conviction will follow,” replied the queen. 
“ This question we have asked of Father Tomas, and been assured 
that the vows of baptism once taken, grace will be found from on 
high; and to the heart, as well as lip, conversion speedily ensue. 
Forswear the blaspheming errors of thy present creed—consent to be - 
baptized—and that very hour sees thee Stanley’s wife!” 

“ No, no, no!—Oh! say not such words again! My liege, my 
gracious liege, tempt not this weak spirit more!” implored Marie, in 
fearful agitation. ‘Oh! if thou hast ever loved me, in mercy sparo 
me this!” 

“In mercy is it that we do thus speak, unhappy girl,” replied Isa- 
bella, with returning firmness ; for she saw the decisive moment had 
come. “ We have laid both alternatives before thec; it rests with 
thee alone to make thine own election. Love on earth and joy in 
heaven depend upon one word: refuse to speak it, and thou know- 
est thy doom !” 

It was well, perhaps, for Marie’s firmness, that the queen’s appeal- 
ing tone had given place to returning severity ; it recalled the depart- 
ing strength—the sinking energy—the power once more to endure / 
For several minutes there was no sound: Marie had buried her face 
in her hands, and remained—half kneeling, half crouching—on the 
cushion at the queen’s feet, motionless as stone; and Isabella—inter- 
nally as agitated as herself—was, under the veil of unbending stern- 
ness, struggling for control. The contending emotions sweeping over 
that frail woman-heart in that fearful period of indecision we pretend 
not to describe: again and again the terrible temptation came to say 
but the desired word, and happiness was hers—such intense happiness, 
that her brain reeled beneath its thought of ecstasy; and again and 
again it was driven back by that thrilling voice—louder than ever in 
its call—to remain faithful to her God. It was a fearful contest; 
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and when she did look up, Isabella started ; so terribly was its index 
inscribed on those white and chiseled features. 

She rose slowly, and stood before the sovereign, her hands tightly 
clasped together, and the veins on her forehead raised like cords across 
it. Three times she tried to speak; but only unintelligible murmurs 
came, and her lips shook as with convulsion. “ It is over,” she said 
at length, and her usvally sweet voice sounded harsh and unnatural. 
“The weakness is conquered, gracious Sovereign, condemn, scorn, 
hate me as thou wilt, thou must: I must endure it till my heart breaks, 
and death brings release; but the word thou demandest I cannot 
speak! Thy favor, Arthur’s love, I resign them all! Tis the bid- 
ding of my God, and he will strengthen me to bear it. Imprison, 
torture, slay, with the lingering misery of a broken heart, but I can- 
not deny my faith !” 

Disappointed, grieved, as she was at this unexpected reply, Isabella 
was too much an enthusiast in religion herself, not to understand the 
feeling which dictated it ; and much as she still abhorred the faith, 
the martyr spirit which could thus immolate the most fervid, the most 
passionate emotions of woman’s nature at the shrine of her God, stirred 
a sympathetic chord in her own heart, and so moved her, that the 
stern words she had intended to speak were choaked within her. 

“We must summon those then to whose charge we are pledged to 
commit thee,” she said with ditticulty ; and hastily rung a silver bell 
beside her. “We had hoped such would not have been needed; but, 
as it is——” 

She paused abruptly ; for the hangings were hastily pushed aside, 
and, instead of the stern figure of Torquemada, who was to have 
obeyed the signal, the Infanta Isabella eagerly entered ; and ran up 
to the queen, with childish and caressing glee at being permitted to 
rejoin her. The confessor—not imagining his presence would be 
needed, or that he would return to his post in time—had restlessly 
obeyed the summons of a brother prelate, and in some important 
clerical details, forgot the mandate of his sovereign. 

Marie saw the softened expression of the queen’s face ; the ineffec- 
tual effort to resist her child’s caresses, and retain her sternness ; and, 
with a sudden impulse, she threw herself at her feet. 

“Oh! do not turn from me, my Sovereign !” she implored, wildly 
clasping Isabella’s knees. ‘I ask nothing—nothing, but to returnto 
my childhood’s home, and die there! I ask not to return to my peo- 
ple ; they would not receive me, for Ihave dared to love the stranger; 
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but in my own isolated home, where but two aged retainers of my. 
























father dwell, I can do harm to none—mingle with none; let me bear then 
a breaking heart for a brief—brief while; and rest beside my parents. lies 
I will swear to thee never to quit that place of banishment—swear the 
never more to mingle with either thy people or with mine—to be as Cad 
much lost to man as ifthe grave had already closed over me, or con- mos 
vent walls immured me! O madam! grant me but this! Will it not Spa 
be enough of suffering to give up Arthur /—to tear myself from thy tant 
cherishing love ?—to bear my misery alone? Leave me, oh! leave gar 
me but my faith—the sole joy, sole hope, now left me! Give me the 
not up to the harsh and cruel father—the stern mother of St. Ursula! of t 
If I can sacrifice love, kindness—all that would make earth a heaven upo 
—will harshness gain thine end? Plead for me,” she continued, y 
addressing the infant-princess, who, as if affected by the grief she for 
beheld, had left her mother to cling round Marie caressingly ; “ plead exe 
for me, Infanta! O madam! the fate of war might place this fro) 
beloved and cherished one in the hands of those who regard thy faith arn 
even as thou dost mine; were such an alternative proffered, how mil 
wouldst thou she should decide? My Sovereign, my gracious Sov- wh 
ercign, oh, have mercy !” the 
‘‘Mamma! dear mamma!” repeated the princess at the same mo- En 
ment, and aware that her intercession was required, though unable to reg 
comprehend the wherefore, she clasped her little hands entreatingly ; oc 
“ grant poor Marie what she wishes! Youhave told mea queen’s first lau 
duty is to be kind and good ; and do all in her power to make others agi 
happy. Make her happy, dear mamma, she has been so sad !” Ita 
The appeal to Isabella’s nature was irresistible; she caught her Sp 
child to her heart, and burst into passionate tears. th 
¢o 

CHAPTER XXXIIL ms 

‘*T will have vengeance! Ww: 

I'll crush thy swelling pride! I'll still thy vaunting! 

I'll do a deed of blood! he 

Now all idle forms are over— ab 

Now open villany, now open hate— pr 

Defend thy life!” Joanna Batirre. el 

‘* Let me but look upon ‘her’ face once more— 

Let me but say farewell my soul’s beloved, - 

And I will bless thee still.” Mas. Hemans. in 

Some time had clapsed since King Ferdinand and his splendid army & 
hed quitted Saragossa. He himself had not as yet headed any im- a 
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portant expedition, but fixing his head-quarters at Seville, dispatched 
thence various detachments under experienced officers, to make sal- 
lies on the Moors, who had already enraged the Christian camp by 
the capture of Zahara. Arthur Stanley was with the Marquis of 
Cadiz, when this insult was ably avenged by the taking of Alhama, a 
most important post, situated within thirty miles of the capital. The 
Spaniards took possession of the city, massacred many of the inhabi- 
tants, placed strong restrictions on those who surrendered, and strongly 
garrisoned every tower and fort. Nor were they long inactive: 
the Moors resolved to retake what they considered the very threshold 
of their capital; hastily assembled their forces, and regularly entered 
upon the siege. 

While at Seville, the camp of Ferdinand had been joined by several 
foreign chevaliers, amongst whom was an Italian knight, who had 
excited the attention and curiosity of many of the younger Spaniards 
from the mystery environing him. He was never seen without his 
armor. His helmet always closed, keepirg surlily aloof, he never 
mingled in the brilliant jousts and tournaments of the camp, except 
when Arthur Stanley chanced to be one of the combatants: he was 
then sure to be found in the lists, and always selected the young 
Englishman as his opponent. At first this strange pertinacity was 
regarded more asa curious coincidence than actual design; but it 
occurred so often, that at length it excited remark. Arthur himself 
laughed it off, suggesting that the Italian had perhaps some grudge 
against England, and wished to prove the mettle of her sons. The 
Italian deigned no explanation, merely saying that he supposed the 
Spanish jousts were governed by the same laws as others, and he was 
therefore at liberty to choose his own opponent. But Arthur was 
convinced that some cause existed for this mysterious hostility. Not 
wishing to create public confusion, he contented himself by keeping 
a watch upon his movements. He found, however, that he did not 
watch more carefully than he was watched, and incensed at length 
he resolved on calling his enemy publicly to account for his dishonor- 
able conduct. This, however, he found much easier in theory than 
practice. The wily Italian, as if aware of his intentions, skillfully 
eluded them; and as weeks passed without any recurrence of their 
secret attacks, Stanley, guided by his own frank and honorable feel- 
ings, believed his suspicions groundless, and dismissed them alto- 
gether. On the tumultuary entrance of the Spaniards, however, these 
suspicions were re-excited. Separated by the press of contending 
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warriors from the main body of his men, Stanley plunged headlong 
into the thickest battalion of Moors, intending to cut his way through 
them to the Marquis of Cadiz, who was at that moment entering the 
town. His unerring arm and lightness of movement bore him suc- 
cessfully onward. A very brief space divided him from his friends: 
the spirited charger on which he rode, cheered by his hand and voice, 
with one successful bound cleared the remaining impediments in his 
way, but at that moment, with a piercing cry of suffering, sprung 
high in the air and fell dead, nearly crushing his astonished master 
with his weight. Happily for Stanley, the despairing anguish of the 
Moors, at that moment at its height, from the triumphant entry of the 
Spaniards into their beloved Alhama, aggravated by the shricks of 
the victims in the unsparing slaughter, effectually turned the atten- 
tion of thosearound him from his fall. He sprung up, utterly unable 
to acccunt for the death of his steed: the dastard blow had been 
dealt from behind, and no Moor had been near but those in front. 
He looked hastily around him: a tall figure was retreating through 
the thickening me/ée, whose dull, red armor, and deep, black plume, 
discovered on the instant his identity. Arthur’s blood tingled with 
just indignation, and it was with difficulty that he restrained himself 
from following, and demanding on theinstant, and at the sword’s point, 
the meaning of the decd. 

The sudden start, and muttered execration of the Italian, as Stanley 
joined the victorious group around the Marquis, convinced him that 
his reappearence, and unhurt, was quite contrary to his mysterious 
enemy’s intention. The exciting events of the siege which followed, 
the alternate hope and fear of the Spaniards, reduced to great distress 
by the Moors having succeeded in turning the course of a river which 
supplied the city with water, and finally, the timely arrival of succors 
under the Duke of Medina Sidonia, which compelled the Moors to 
raise the siege and disperse—the rejoicing attendant on so great and 
almost unexpected a triumph, all combined to prevent any attention to 
individual concerns. The Italian had not crossed Arthur’s path 
again, except in the general attack or defense; and Stanley found the 
best means of conquering his own irritation toward such secret machi- 
nations was to treat them with indifference and contempt. 

The halls of Alhama were of course kept strongly manned ; and 
@ guard, under an experienced officer, constantly occupied the summit 
of a lofty tower, situated on a precipitous height which commanded 
a view of the open country for miles, and overlooked the most distant 
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ig approach of the Moors. As was usual to Moorish architecture, the 
rh tower had been erected on a rock, which on one side shelved down so 
1 straight and smooth, as to appear a continuance of the tower-wall, but 
c- forming from the battlements a precipice some thousand feet in depth. 
8: The strongest nerve turned sick and giddy to look beneath, and the 
C, side of the tower overlooking it was almost always kept unguarded. 
‘is It was near midnight when Stanley, who was that night on com- 
1g mand, after completing his rounds, and perceiving’ every sentinel on 
er duty, found himself unconsciously on the part of the tower we have » 
he named. So preoccupied was his mind, that he looked beneath him 
he without shrinking ; and then retracing his steps some twenty or thirty 
of yards from the immediate and unprotected edge, wrapped his mantle 
n- closely round him, and lying down, rested his head on his arm, and 
le permitted the full dominion of thought. He was in that dreamy 
en mood, when the silence and holiness of nature is so much more sooth- 
at. ing than even the dearest sympathy of man; when every passing cloud 
th and distant star, and moaning wind, speaks with a hundred tongues, 
C, and the immaterial spirit holds unconscious commune with beings invi- 
th sible, and immaterial as itself. Above his head, heavy clouds floated 
elf over the dark azure of the heavens, sometimes totally obscuring the 
at, mild light of the fall moon; at others merely shrouding her beams in 
a transparent veil, from which she would burst resplendently, sailing 
ey majestically along, seeming the more light and lovely from the pre- 
iat vious shade. One brilliant planet followed closely on her track, and 
us as the dark masses of clouds would rend asunder, portions of the : 
od, heavens, studded with glittering stars, were visible, seeming like the 
C88 gemmed dome of some mighty temple, whose walls and pillars, 
ich shronded in black drapery, were lost in the distance on either side. 
ors Gradually, Stanley's thoughts became indistinct ; the stars seemed to 
to lose their radiance, as covered by alight mist ; a dark light appearing, 
nd in his half dormant fancy, to take the gigantic proportions of a man, 
to hovered on the battlement. It became smaller and smaller, but still 
th it seemed a cloud, through which the moonlight gleamed ; but a thrill 
the passed through him, as if telling of some impalpable and indefinable 
hi- object of dread. With a sudden effort he shook off the lethargy of 
half sleep, and sprung to his feet, at the very moment a gleaming 
nd - sword was pointed at his throat. “Ha, villain! at thy murderous 
nit work again !” he exclaimed, and another moment beheld him closed 
led in deadly conflict with his mysterious foe. A deep and terrible oath, 


and then a mocking laugh, escaped his adversary; and something in 
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those sounds nerved Stanley’s arms with resistless power: he was 
sure hecould not be mistaken, and he fought, not with the unguarded 
desire of one eager to obtain satisfaction for personal injury—but he 
was calm, cool, collected, as threefold an avenger. For once, the 
demon-like caution of the supposed Italian deserted him: discovery 
was inevitable, and his sole aim was to compass the death of the hated 
foreigner with his own. He tried gradually to retreat to the very 
edge of the precipice, and Stanley’s calm and cautious avoidance of 
the design lashed him into yet fiercer desperation. Thick and fast 
fell those tremendous blows. The Italian had the advantage in 
height and size, Stanley in steady coolness and prudent guard ; the 
Italian sought only to slay his adversary, caring not to defend him- 
self; Arthur evidently endeavored merely to unhelm the traitor, and 
bring him but slightly wounded to the ground. For several minutes 
there was no cessation in that fearful clash of steel; the strokes were 
80 rapid, so continued, a hundred combatants might have seemed 
engaged. A moment they drew back, as if to breathe; the Italian, 
with a despairing effort, raised his weapon and sprung forward; 
Arthur lightly leaped aside, and the murderous stroke clove but the 
yielding carth. Another second, and ere the Italian had regained 
his equilibrium, Arthur’s sword had descended with so true and sure 
a stroke that the clasp of the helmet gave way, the dark blood bub- 
bled up from the cloven brow, he reeled and fell; and a long loud 
shout from the officers and soldiers, who, at the sound of arms, had 
flocked round, proclaimed some stronger feeling than simply admira- 
tion of Stanley’s well-known prowess. 

“Seize him! seize him! or by Heaven he will escape us yet!” 
were among the few words intelligible. ‘ The daring villain, to come 
amongst us! Did he think forever to elude Heaven’s vengeanco? 
Bind, fetter, hold him; or his assistant fiends will release him 
still !” 

Fiercely the fallen man had striven to extricate himself; but 
Stanley’s knee moved not from his breast, nor his sword from his throat, 
until a strong guard had raised and surrounded him: but the horrible 
passions imprinted on those livid features were such, that his very 
‘captors turned away shuddering. 

“ Hadst thou not had enough of blood and crime, thou human 
monster, that thou wouldst stain thy already blackened soul with 
another midnight murder?” demanded Stanley, as he sternly con- 
fronted his baffled foe. ‘Don Luis Garcia, as men have termed thee, 
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what claim have I on thy pursuing and unchanging hate? With 
what dost thou charge me? What wrong ?” 

“Wrong!” hoarsely and fiercely repeated Don Luis. ‘ The wrong 
of baffled hate ; of success, when I planned thy downfall; of escape, 
when I had sworn thy death! Did the driveling idiots, who haunted, 
persecuted, excommunicated me from these realms, as some loathed | 
reptile, dream that I would draw back from my sworn vengeance for 
such as they? Poor, miserable fools, whom the first scent of danger 
would turn aside from the pursuit of hate! Istaked my life on thine, 
and the stake is lost; but what care I? My hate shall follow thee; 
wither thy bones with its curse; poison every joy ; blight every hope; 
rankle in thy life blood! Bid thee seek health, and bite the dust for 
anguish because it flies thee! And for me. Ha, ha! Men may 
think to judge me—torture, triumph, slay! Well, let them.” And 
with a movement so sudden and so desperate, that to avert it was 
impossible, he burst from the grasp of his guards; and with one 
spring, stood firm and triumphant on the farthest edge of the battle- 
ment. ‘ Now follow me who dares!” he exlaimed ; and, with a fear- 
ful mocking laugh, flung himself headlong down, ere the soldiers had 
recovered his first sudden movement. Stanley alone retained pre- 
sence of mind sufficient to dart forward, regardless of his own immi- 
nent danger, in the vain hope of arresting the leap; but quick as 
were his movements, he only reached the brink in time to see the 
wretched man one moment quivering in air, and lost the next in a 
dark abyss of shade. 

A cry of mingled disappointment, horror, and execration, burst 
from all around ; and several of the soldiers hastened from the battle- 
ments to the base of the rock, determined on fighting the arch-fiend 
himself, if, as many of them firmly believed, he had rendered Don 
Luis invulnerable to air, and would wait there to receive him. But 
even this heroic resolution was disappointed: the height was so tre- 
mendous, and the velocity of the fall so frightful, that the action ot 
the air had not only deprived him of life, but actually loosed the 
limbs from the trunk, and a fearfully mangled corpse was all that 
remained to glut the vengeance of the infuriated soldiers. 

The confusion and excitement attending this important event 
spread like wildfire ; not only over Alhama, but reaching to the Duke’s 
camp without the city. To send off the momentous information to 
the king was instantly decided upon ; and young Stanley, as the person 
principally concerned, selected for the mission. 
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Ferdinand was astonished and indignant, and greatly disappointed 
that justice had been so eluded ; but that such a monster, whose machi- 
nations seemed, in their subtlety and secrecy, to prevent all defeat, no 
longer cumbecred Spain, was in itself a relief so great both to monarch 
and people, as after the first burst of indignation to cause universal 
rejoicings. 

It so happened that Ferdinand had been desirous of Stanley’s pre- 
sence for some weeks ; letters from Isabella, some little time pre- 
vious, had expressed an earnest desire for the young man’s return to 
Saragossa, if only for a visit of a few days. This was then impos- 
sible. Three months had elapsed since Isabella’s first communica- 
tion ; within the last two she had not again reverted to Stanley ; but 
the king, thinking she had merely refrained from doing so because of 
its present impossibility, gladly seized the opportunity of his appear- 
ance at Seville, to dispatch him, as envoy extraurdinary, on both pub- 
lic and private business, to the court of Arragon. 

Isabella was surrounded by her ministers and nobles when Stanley 
was conducted to her presence; she received him with cordiality and 
graciousness, asked many and cager questions concerning her husband 
and the progress of his arms, entered minutely into the effair of Don 
Luis, congratulated him on his having been the hand destined to un- 
mask the traitor and bring him low; gave her full attention on the 
instant to the communications from the king, with which he was 
charged ; occupied some hours in earnest and thoughtful deliberation 
with her council, which, on perusal of the king’s papers, she had sum- 
moned directly. And yet, throughall this, Arthur fancied there was an 
even unusual degree of sympathy and kindlinessinthe tone and look 
with which she addressed him individually ; but he felt intuitively it 
was sympathy with sorrow, not with joy. He was convinced that his 
unexpected presence had startled and almost grieved her; and why 
should this be, if she had still the hope with which she had so infused 
his spirit, when they had parted. His heart, so full of elasticity a 
few hours previous, sunk chilled and pained within him, and it was 
with an effort impossible to have been denied, had it not been for the 
queen’s unspoken but real sympathy, he roused himself sufficiently 
to execute his mission. 

But Isabella was too much the true and feeling woman, to permit 
the day to close without the private interview she saw Stanley 
needed ; reality, sad as it was, she felt would be bettter than har- 
rowing suspense; and, in a few kindly words, the tale was told. 
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“J should have known it !” heexclaimed, when the first shock of bit- 
ter disappuintment permitted words. “ My own true, precious Marie! 
How dared I dream that for me thou wouldst sacrifice thy faith; all, 
all elsee—joy, hope, strength; ay, life itself—but not thy God! O 
madam,” he continued, turning passionately to the queen, “thou hast 
not condemned her to misery for this! Thou hast not revoked thy 
former heavenly mercy, and delivered her over to the stern fathers 
of our holy church? No, no! Isabella could not have done this!” _ 

“ Nor have we,” replied the queen, so mildly that Arthur flung 
himself at her feet, conjuring her to pardon his disrespectful words. 
“Give her to thee, without retracting her fearful misbelief, indeed we 
dared not, but further misery has not been inflicted. We have indeed 
done penance for our weakness, severe penance; for Father Tomas 
asserts that we have most grievously sinned ; and more, have pledged 
ourselves most solemnly, that what he may counsel for the entire 
uprooting of this horrible heresy, and accursed race, shall be followed, 
cost what it may, politically or privately; but to refuse the last boon 
of the unhappy girl, who had so strangely, perchance so bewilder- 
ingly, wound herself about my heart—Stanley, I must have changed 
my nature first!” 

“ Her last boon! Gracious Sovereign “ 

“ Nay, her last to her sovereign, my friend. It may be that even 
yet her errors may be abjured, and grace be granted in her solitude, to 
become, in this world as the next, what we have prayed for; but we 
dare not hope it; nor must thou. She besought permission to return 
to the home of her childhood, pledging herself never to leave it, or 
mingle with her people or ours more.” 

“ And she is there! God in Heaven bless, reward your Highness 
for the mercy !” burst impetuously from Arthur. 

“T trust she is, nay, I believe it; for Jewess as she is, she would 
not pledge me false. Inthe garb of the novice, as she saved theo, 
Father Denis conducted her to the frontiers of Castile. More we 
know not, for we asked not the site of her home.” 

There was a few minutes’ pause, and then, with beseeching elo- 
quence, Arthur conjured the sovereign to let him seo her once, but 
once, again. He asked no more, but he felt as if he could not sustain 
the agony of eternal separation, without one last, last interview. He 
pledged his honor, that no temptation of a secret union should inter- 
fere with the sentence of the queen; that both woull submit; only 
to permit them once more to meet again. 
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Isabella hesitated, but not for long. Perhaps the secret hope arose ‘ 
that Stanley’s presence would effect that for which all else had failed; 
or that she really vould not resist his passionate pleadings. 

“One word of retraction, and even now she is thine.—And I will 
bless thee that thou gavest her to me again,” she said in parting; but 
her own spirit told her the hope was vain. 

Half an hour after this agitating interview, Arthur Stanley was 
again on horseback, a deep hectic on either cheek; his eye bloodshot 
and strained, traversing with the speed of lightning the open country, 
in the direction of Castile. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


** Oh! love, love, strong as death—from such an hour 
Pressing out joy by thine immortal power ; 
Holy and fervent love! Had earth but rest 
For thee and thine, this world were all too fair : 
How could we thence be weaned to die without despair! 


‘* But woe for him who felt that heart grow still 
Which with its weight of agony had lain 
Breaking on his. Scarce could the mortal chill 
Of the hushed bosom, ne’er to heave again, 
And all the curdling silence round the eye, 
Bring home the stern belief that she could die.” Mas. Hemans. 


Tue glowing light ofa glorious sunset lingered on the Vale of 
Cedars, displaying that calm and beautiful retreat in all the fair and 
rich luxuriance of former years. Reuben and Ruth, the aged retainers 

. of the house of Henriquez, had made it their pride and occupation 
to preserve the cherished retreat lovely as it had been left. Nor were 
they its only inmates; their daughter, her husband, and children, 
after various struggles in the Christian world, had been settled in the 
Vale by the benevolence of Ferdinand Morales—their sole duty, to 
preserve it in such order as to render it a fitting place of refuge 
for any one who should need it. Within the last twelve months, 
another inmate had been added to them. Weary of his wanderings, 
and of the constant course of deception which his apparent profession 
of a monk demanded, Julien Morales had returned to the home of 
his childhood, there to fix his permanent abode ; only to make such 
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excursions from it, as the interests of his niece might demand. Her 
destiny was his sole anxious thought. Her detention by Isabella con- 
vinced him that her disguise had been penetrated, and filled him 
with solicitude for her spiritual, yet more than her temporal welfare. 
Royal protection of a Jewess was so unprecedented, that it could 
only argue the hope—nay, perhaps conviction—of her final conver- 
sion. And the old man actually tried to divorce the sweet image of 
his niece from his affections, so convinced was he that her unhappy 
love for Arthur, combined with Isabella’s authority, and, no doubt, - 
the threat of some terrible alternative should she refuse, would com- - 
pel her acceptance of the proffered cross, and so sever them forever. 
How little can man, even the most gentle and affectionate, read 
woman ! 

It was the day completing the eleventh month after Don Ferdi» 
nand’s murder, when Julien Morales repaired earlier than usual to 
the little temple, there to read the service for the dead appointed for 
the day, and thence proceeded to his nephew’s grave. An unusual 
object, which had fallen on, or was kneeling beside the grave 
caught his eye, and impelled him to quicken his pace. His heart 
throbbed as he recognized the garb of a novice, and to such a degree 
as almost to deprive him of all power, asin the white, chiseled 
features, resting on the cold, damp sod, he recognized his niece and 
believed, for the first agonizing moment, that it was but clay rest- 
ing against clay; and the sweet, pure spirit had but guided her to 
that grave and flown. But death for a brief interval withdrew his 
grasp; though his shaft had reached her, and no human hand could 
draw it back. Father Denis had conducted her so carefully and ten- 
derly to the frontiers of Castile that she had scarcely felt fatigue, and 
encountered no exposure to the elements; but when he left her, her 
desire to reach her home became stronger, with the seeming physical 
incapacity to do so. Her spirit gave way, and mental and bodily 
exhaustion followed. The season was unusually damp and tempes- 
tuous, and, though scarcely felt at the time, sowed the seeds of cold 
and decline, from which her naturally good constitution might, in’ 
the very midst of her trials, otherwise have saved her. Her repug- 
nance to encounter the eyes or speech of her fellows, lest her disguise 
should be penetrated, caused her to shrink from entering any habi- 
tation, except for the single night which intervened, between the 
period of the father’s leaving her and her reaching the secret 
entrance to the Vale. Her wallet provided her with more food than 

Vor. IV.—41 
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‘her parched throat could swallow; and for the consuming thirst, 
-the fresh streams that so often bubbled across her path, gave her all 
she needed. The fellowship of man, then, was unrequired, and, as 
.the second night fell, so comparatively short a distance lay between 
her and her home, that, buoyed up by the desire to reach it, she was 
not sensible of her utter exhaustion, till she stood within the little 
graveyard of the Vale; and the moon shining softly and clearly on the 
headstones, disclosed to her the grave of her husband. She was totally 
ignorant that he had been borne there; and the rush of feeling 
-which came over her, as she read his name—the memories of their 
chappy, innocent childhood, of all his love for her—that had he been 
but spared, all the last year’s misery might have been averted, for she 
would have loved him, ay, even as he loved her; and he would have 
guarded, saved,—so overpowered her, that she had sunk down upon 
the senseless earth which covered him, concious only of the wild, sickly 
longing, like him to flee away and be at rest. She had reached her 
home; exertion no longer needed, the unnatural strength ebbed fast, 
and the frail tenement withered, hour by hour, away. And how 
might Julien mourn! Her work on earth was done. Young, tried, 
frail as she was, she had been permitted to show forth the glory, the 
sustaining glory, of her faith, by asacrifice whose magnitude was indeed 
apparent, but whose depth and intensity of suffering none knew but 
-Him for whom it had been made. She had been preserved from the 
crime—if possible more fearful in the mind of the Hebrew than any 
other—apostasy : and though the first conviction, that she was indeed 
“‘ passing away” even from his affection, was fraught with absolute 
anguish, yet her uncle could not, dared not, pray for life on earth. 
And in the peace, the calm, the depth of quietude which gradually 
sunk on her heart, infusing her every word and look and gentle smile, 
it was as if her spirit had already the foretaste of that blissful heaven 
for which its wings were plumed. As the frame dwindled, the 
expression of her sweet face became more and more unearthly in its 
exquisite beauty, the mind more and more beatified, and the heart 
more freed from earthly feeling. The reward of her constancy 
appeared in part bestowed on earth, for death itself was revealed to 
her—not as the King of Terrors, but as an Angel of Light, at whose 
touch the lingering raiment of mortality would dissolve, and the freed 
soul spring up rejoicing to its home. 
. It was the Feast of the Tabernacle and the Sabbath eve. The tent 
r—formed of branches ofthick trees and fragrant shrubs—was erected, 
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as we we have seen it in a former page, a short distance from the tem- 


ple. Marie’s taste had once again been consulted in its decorations ; 


her hand, feeble as it was, had twined the lovely wreaths of luscious | 


flowers and arranged the glowing fruit. With some difficulty she had 
joined the devotional service performed by her uncle in the little tem- 
ple—burne there in the arms of old Reuben, for her weakness now 
prevented walking—and on the evening ofthe Sabbath in the festival, 
she reclined on one of the luxurious couches within the tent, through 


the opening of which she could look forth on the varied beauties of 


the Vale, andthe rich glorious hues dyeing the western skies. The 
Sabbath lamps were lighted, but their rays were faint and flickering 
in the still, glowing atmosphere. A crimson ray from the departing 
luminary gleamed through the branches, and a faint glow—either 
from its reflection, or from that deceiving beauty which too often 
gilds thefeatures of the dying—rested on Marie’s features, lighting up 
her large and Instrous eyes with unnatural brilliance. She had been 
speaking earnestly of that life beyond the grave, belief in which through- 
out her trials had been her sole sustainer. Julien had listened, wrapt 
and almost awe-struck, so completely did it seem as if the spirit, and 
not the mortal, spoke. 

“ And thine own trials, my beloved one,” he said,—* has the ques- 
tion never come, why thou shouldst thus have been afflicted ?” 

“Often, very often, my father, and only within the last few weeks 
has the full answer come; and I can say from my inmost heart, in the 
words of Job, ‘ It is good that I have been afflicted,’ and that I believe 


: allis well. While on earth, we must be in some degree of earth, and _ 


bear the penalty of our earthly nature. The infirmities and imperfec- 
tions of that nature in others, as often as in ourselves, occasion human 
misery, which our God, in his infinite love, permits, to try our spirit’s 
strength and faith, and so prepare us for, that higher state of being, in 
which the spirit will move and act when the earthly shell is shivered, 
and earthly infirmities are forever stilled. In the time of suffering 
we cannot think thus; but looking back as I do now—when the near 
vicinity of another world bids me regard my own past life almost as 
if it were another’s—I feel it in my inmost heart, and bless God for 
every suffering which has prepared me thus early for his home. 
There is but one feeling, one wish of earth remaining,” she continued 
after a long pause of utter exhaustion. “It is weak, perhaps, and 
wrong ; but if—if Arthur could but know that fatal secret which made 
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me seem a worse deceiver than I was—I know it cannot be, but it so 
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haunts me. If I wedded one Christian, may he not think there needed 
not this sacrifice—sacritice not of myself, but of his heppiness. Oh! 
could I but——Hush! whose step is that ?” she suddetily interrupted 
herself’; and with the effort of strong excitement, started up, and laid 
her hand on her uncle’s arm. 

“‘ Nay, my child, there is no sound,” he replied soothingly, after 
listening attentively for several moments. 

“ But there is. Hark, dost thou not hear it now? God of mercy! 
thou hast heard my prayer—it is Ais /”’ she exclaimed, sinking power- 
lessly back, at the moment that even Julien’s duller ear had caught 
a rapid step; and in another minute the branches were hastily pushed 
aside, and Stanley indeed stood upon the threshold. 

‘“‘ Marie—and thus !”’ he passionately exclaimed; and flinging him- 
self on his knees beside her, he buried his face on her hand, and wept 
in agony. 


Nearly an hour passed ere Marie could rally from the agitation of 
Arthur’s unexpected presence sufficiently to speak. She lay with her 
hand clasped in his, and his arm around her—realizing, indeed, to the 
full, the soothing consolation of his presence, but utterly powerless to 
speak that for which she had so longed to see him once again. The 
extent of her weakness had been unknown till that moment either to 

‘her uncle or herself, and Julien watched over her in terror lest the 

indefinable change which in that hour of stillness was perceptibly 
stealing over her features should be indeed the dim shadow of death. 
To Arthur speech was equally impossible, save in the scarcely articu- 
late expressions of love and veneration which he lavished on her. 
What he had hoped in thus seeking her he could not himself have 
defined. His whole soul was absorbed in the wild wish to see her 
again, and the thoughts of death for her had never entered his heart. 
The shock, then, had been terrible, and to realize the infinite mercy 
which thus bade sorrow cease, was in such a moment impossible. 
He could but gaze and clasp her closer and closer yet, as if even 
death should be averted by his love. 

“ Uncle Julien,” she murmured, as she faintly extended her hand 
toward him, “ thou wilt not refuse to clasp hands with one who has 
so loved thy Marie! And thou, Arthur, oh! scorn him not. Without 
him the invisible dungeons of the Inquisition would have been my 
grave, and thine that of a dishonored knight and suspected mur- 
derer.” 
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The eyes of her companions met, and their hands were grasped in 
that firm pressure, betraying unity of feeling, and reciprocal esteem, 
which need nv. words. 

“ Raise me a little, dearest Arthur; uncle Julien, put back that 
spreading bough. I would say something more, and the fresher air 
may give me strength. Ah! the evening breeze is so fresh and 
sweet ; it always mukes me feel as if the spirits of those we loved were 
hovering near us. We hold much closer and dearer communion with 
the beloved dead in the calm twilight than in the garish day. Arthur, 
dearest, thou wilt think of me sometimes in an hour like this.” 

“When shall I not think of thee?” he passionately rejoined. 
“O Marie, Marie! I thought separation on earth the worst agony 
that could befall me ; but what—what is it compared to the eternal 
one of death ?” 

“ No, no, not eternal, Arthur. In heaven I feel there is no distinc- 
tion of creed or faith ; we shall all love God and one another there, 
and earth’s fearful distinctions can never come between us. I know 
such is not the creed of thy people, nor of some of mine; but when 
thou standest on the verge of eternity, as I do now, thou wilt feel this 
too.”’ 

“ How can I gaze on thee, and not believe it?” he replied. “The 
loudest thunders of the Church could not shake my trust in the purity 
of heaven, which is thine.” 

“ Because thou lovest, Arthur. Thy love for Marie is stronger 
than thy hatred of her race; and, oh! if thou lovest thus, I know 
thou hast forgiven.” 

“Forgiven!” he passionately reiterated. 

“Yes, dearest Arthur. Is the past indeed so obliterated that the 
wrong I did thee is forgotten even as forgiven? But, O Arthur! it 
was not so unjustifiable as it seemed then. I dared not breathe the 
truth in Isabella’s court. I dare not whisper it now save to thee, 
who would die rather than reveal it. Arthur, dearest Arthur, it was 
no Christian whom I wedded. We had been betrothed from early 
childhood, though I knew it not; and when the time came, I could 
not draw down on me a father’s curse, or dash with agony a heart 
that so cherished, so loved me, by revelation of a truth which could 
avail me nothing, and would bring him but misery. Ferdinand was 
my cousin—a child of Israel, as myself.” 

“Now heaven bless thee for those words, my own, true, precious 


- Marie!” exclaimed Stanley, in strong emotion, and clasping her still 
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closer, he pressed his quivering lips to her forehead, starting in agony 
as he marked the cold, damp dews which had gathered upon it, too 
truly the index of departing life. He besought her to speak no more 
—the exertion was exhausting her; she smiled faintly, drank of the 
reviving draught which Julien proffered, and lay for a few minutes 
calm and still. 

“I am better now,” she said, after an interval. “It was only the 
excitement of speaking that truth, which I have so long desired to 
reveal—to clear my memory from the caprice and inconstancy with 
which even thy love must have charged me; and now, Arthur, pro- 
mise me that thou wilt not mourn me too long: that thou wilt strive 
to conquer the morbid misery, which I know, if encouraged, will cloud 
thy whole life, and unfit thee for the glorious career which must other- 
wise be thine. Do not forget me wholly, love, but deem it not a 
duty to my memory never to love again. Arthur, dearest, thou canst 
bestow happiness on another, and one of thine own faith, even such 
happiness as to have been thy wife would have given me. Do not 
reject the calm rest and peacefulness, which such love will bring to 
thee, though now thou feelest as ifthe very thought were loathing. 
She will speak to thee of me; for Jewess as she knew me, she has 
loved and tended me in suffering, andso wept my banishment, that 
my frozen tears had well-nigh flowed in seeing hers. Seek her in 
Isabella’s court, and try to love her, Arthur—if at first merely for my 
sake, it will soon, soon be for her own.” 

Impressively and pleadingly, these words fell on Arthur’s aching 
heart, even at that moment when he felt to comply with them was 
and must ever be impossible. When time had done its work, and 
softened individual agony, they returned again and yet again ; and at 
each returning, seemed less painful to obey. 

“ And Isabella, my kind, loving, generous mistress,” she continued, 
after a very long pause, and her voice was so faint as scarcely to 
make distinguishable the words, save for the still lingering sweetness 
and clearness of her articulation—“ Oh! what can I say to her? 
Arthur, dearest Arthur, thou must repay the debt of gratitude I owe 
her. Her creed condemns, but her heart loves me—ay, still, still! 
And better (though she cannot think so) than had I for earthly joy 
turned traitor to my God. Oh, tell her how with my last breath I 
loved and blessed her, Arthur; tell her we shall meet again, where 
Jew and Gentile worship the same God! Oh, that I could but have 
proved—proved———-How suddenly ithas grown dark! Uncle Julien, 
is it not time for the evening prayer?” 
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And her lips moved in the wordless utterance of the prayer for 
which she had asked, forgetting it had some time before been said ; 
and then her head sunk lower and lower on Arthur’s bosom, and 
there was no sound. Twilight lingered, as loth to disappear, then 
deepened into night, and the silver lamps within the tents brighter 
and more brightly illumined the gloom; but Arthur moved not, sup- 
pressing even his breath, lest he should disturb that deep and still 
repose. It was more than an hour ere Julien Morales could realize 
the truth, and then he gently endeavored to unclasp Arthur’s almost 
convulsive hold, and with kindly force to lead him from the couch. , 
The light of the lamp fell full upon that sweet, sweet face ; and, oh! 
never had it seemed so lovely. The awful stillness of sculptured 
repose was indeed there ; the breath of life and its disturbing emotions 
had passed away, and naught but the shrine remained. But like 
marble sculptured by God’s hand, that sweet face gleamed—seeming, 
it its perfect tracery, its heavenly repose, to whisper even to the waves 
of agony, “ Be still—my spirit is with God !” 


Julien Morales and Arthur Stanley—the aged and the young— 
the Jewish recluse and the Christian warrior—knelt side by side on 
the cold earth, which concealed the remains of one to both so inex- 
pressibly dear. The moonlit shrubs and spangled heaven alone 
beheld their mutual sorrow, and the pale moon waned, and the stars 
gleamed paler and paler in the first gray of dawn ere that vigil was 
concluded. And then both arose and advanced to the barrier wall; 
the spring answered to the touch, and the concealed door flew back. _. 
The young Christian turned, and was folded to the heart of the Jew. : 
The blessing of the Hebrew was breathed in the ear of the English- 
man, and Stanley disappeared. , 

O love ! thou fairest, brightest, most imperishable type of heaven! 
what to thee are earth’s distinctions? Alone in thy pure essence thou 
standest, and every mere earthly feeling crouches at thy feet. And 
art thou but this world’s blessing? Oh! they have never loved who 
thus believe. Love is the voice of God, Love is the rule of heaven ! 
As one grain to the uncounted sands, as one drop to the unfathomed 
depths—is the love of earth to that of heaven; but when the mortal 
shrine is shivered, the minute particle will re-unite itself with its kin- 
dred essence, to exist unshadowed and forever. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 


‘** Why then a final note prolong, 
Or lengthen out a closing song, 
Unless to bid the gentles speed 
Who long have listened to my rede?” 
Sm Wares Scorr. 


Tue fickle sun of “ merrie England ” shone forth in unusual splen- 
dor; and, as if resolved to bless the august ceremony on which it 
gazed, permitted not a cloud to shadow the lustrous beams, which 
darted their floods of light through the gorgeous casements of West- 
minster Abbey, in whose sacred precincts was then celebrating the 
bridal of the young heir of England, with a fair and gentle daughter 
of Spain. It was a scene to interest the coldest heart—not for the 
state and splendor of the accoutrements, nor the high rank of the 
parties principally concerned, nor for the many renowned characters 
of church, state, and chivalry there assembled; it was the extreme 
youth and touching expression, impressed on the features of both 
bride and bridegroom. 

Neither Arthur, Prince of Wales, nor Catherine, Infanta of Arra- 
gon, had yet numbered eighteen years, the first fresh season of joyous 
life; but on neither countenance could be traced the hilarity and 
thoughtlessness’ natural to their age. The fair, transparent brow of 
the young prince, under which the blue veins could be clearly seen, 
till lost beneath the rich chestnut curls, that parted on his brow, fell 
loosely on either shoulder ; the large and deep blue eye, which was 
ever half concealed beneath the long, dark lash, as if some untold 
languor caused the eyelid to droop so heavily; the delicate pink of his 
downless cheek, the brilliant hue on his lips, even his peculiar smile, 
all seemed to whisper the coming ill, that one so dear to Englishmen 
would not linger with them to fulfill the sweet promise of his youth. 

Beauty is, perhaps, too strong a word to apply to the youthful 
bride. It was the pensive sadness of her mild and pleasing features 
that so attracted—natural enough to her position in a strange land, 
and the thoughts of early severance from a mother she idolized, but 
‘recalléd some twenty years afterward as the dim shadow of the sor- 
rowing future, glooming through the gay promise of the present. 
And there, too, was Prince Henry, then only in his twelfth year, 
bearing in his flashing eye and constantly varying expression of brow 
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and mouth, true index of those passions which were one day toshake 
Europe to the centre; and presenting in his whole appearance astrik- 
ing contrast to his brother, and drawing around him, even while yet 
so young, the hottest and wildest spirits of his father’s court, who, 
while they loved the person, scorned the gentle amusements of the 
Prince of Wales. 

Henry the Seventh and his hapless consort, Elizabeth of York, 
were, of course, present—the one rejoicing in the conclusion of a mar- 
riage for which he had been in treaty the last seven years, and which 
was at last purchased at the cost of innocent blood; the other behold- 
ing only her precious son, whose gentle and peculiarly domestic vir- 
tues were her sweetest solace for conjugal peglect and ill-concealed 
dislike. 

Amongst the many noble Spaniards forming the immediate attend- 
ants of the Infanta, had been one so different in aspect to his com- 
panions as to attract universal notice; and not a few of the senior 
noblemen of England had been observed to crowd round him when- 
ever he appeared, and evince toward him the most marked and plea- 
surable cordiality. His thickly silvered hair and somewhat furrowed 
brow bore the impress of some five-and-fifty years; but a nearer exam- 
ination might have betrayed that sorrow more than years had aged 
him, and full six, or even ten years might very well be subtracted 
from the age which a first glance supposed him. Why the fancy was 
taken that he was not a Spaniard could not have been very easily 
explained; for his wife was the daughter of the famous Pedro Pas, 
whose beauty, wit, and high spirits were essentially Spanish, and was 
the Infanta’s nearest and most favored attendant ; and he himself was 
constantly near her person, and looked up to by the usually jealous 
Spaniards as even higher in rank and importance than many of them- 
selves. How, then, could he be a foreigner? And marvel merged 


~ into the most tormenting curiosity, when, on the bridal day of the 


Prince of Wales, though he still adhered to the immediate train of 
the Princess, he appeared in the rich and full costume of an English 
peer. The impatience of several young gallants could hardly be 
restrained even during the ceremony ; at the conclusion of which they 
tumultuously surrounded Lord Scales, declaring they would not let 
him go till he had told them who and what was this mysterious friend: 
Lord Scales had headed a gallant band of English knightsin the Moor- 
ish war, and was therefore supposed to know everything concerning 
Spain, and certainly of this Anglo-Spaniard, as ever since his arrival 
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in England they had constantly been seen together. He smiled 
good-humoredly at their importunity, and replied :— 


“T am afraid my friend’s history has nothing very marvelous or | 


mysterious in it. His family were all staunch Lancastrians, and per- 
ished either on the field or scaffold ; he escaped almost miraculously, 
and after a brief interval of restless wandering, went to Spain and was 
treated with such consideration and kindness by Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, that he has lived there ever since, honored and treated in all 
things as achild of the soil. On my arrival, I was struck by his extra- 
ordinary courage and rash disregard of danger, and gladly hailed in 
him a countryman. I learned afterward that this reckless bravery 
had been incited by a wish for death, and that events had occurred in 
his previous life, which would supply matter for many a minstrel tale.” 

“‘ Let'us hear it, let us hear it !” interrupted many eager voices, but 
Lord Scales laughingly shook his head. 

“Excuse me, my young friends: at present I have neither time nor 
inclination for a long story. Enough that he loved, and loved unhap- 
pily ; not from its being unreturned, but from a concatenation of cir- 
cumstances, and surrows which may not be detailed.” 

“ But he is married; and he is as devoted to Donna Catherine as 
sheistohim. Iheard they were proverbial for their mutual affection 
and domestic happiness. How could he so have loved before?” 
demanded, somewhat skeptically, a very young man. 

“My good friend, when you get a little older, you will cease to 
marvel at such things, or imagine, because a man has been very 
wretched, he is to be forever. My friend once felt as you do (Lord 
Scales changed his tone to one of impressive seriousness) ; but he was 
wise enough to abide by the counsels of the beloved one he had lost, 
struggle to shake off the sluggish misery which was crushing him, 
cease to wish for death, and welcome life as a solemn path of useful- 
ness and good, still to be trodden, though its flowers might have faded. 
Gradually as he awoke to outward things, and sought the companion- 
ship of her whom his lost one had loved, he became sensible that, 
spiritless as he had thought himself, he could yet, did he sec fit, win 
and rivet regard; and so he married, loving less than he was loved, 
perchance, at the time, but scarcely so now. His marriage, and his 
present happigess, are far less mysterious than his extraordinary inter- 
ference in the event which followed the conquest of the Moors—I 
mean the expulsion of the Jews.” 


“‘ By the way, what caused that remarkable edict ?” demanded one 
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of the circle, more interested in politics than individuals. “It isa 
good thing indeed to rid a land of such vermin ; but in Spain they had 
so much to do with the successful commerce of the country, that it 
appears as impolitic as unnecessary.” 

“Impolitic it was, so far as concerned the temporal interests of the 
kingdom; but the sovereigns of Spain decided on it, from the reli- 
gious light in which it was placed before them by Torquemada. It is 
whispered that Isabella would never have consented to a decree, sen- 
tencing so many thousands of her innocent subjects to misery and 
expulsion, had not her confessor worked on her conscience in an 
unusual manner; alluding to some unprecedented favor shown to one 
of that hated race, occasioned, he declared, by those arts of magic 
which might occur again and yet again, and do most fatal evil to the 
land. Isabella had, it appears, when reproached by Torquemada for 
her act of mercy, which he termed weakness, pledged herself, not to 
interfere with his measures for the extermination of the unbelief, and 
on this promise of course he worked, till the edict was proclaimed.” 

“ But this stranger, what had he to do with it ?” demanded many 
of the group, impatient at the interruption. 

‘“‘ What he had to do with it I really cannot tell you, but his zeal to 
avert the edict lost him, in a great measure, the confidence of Ferdi- 
nand. When he found to prevent their expulsion was impossible, he 
did all in his power to lessen their misfortune, if such it may be called, 
by relieving every unbeliever that crossed his path.” 

An exclamation of horrified astonishment escaped his auditors. 
“What could such conduct mean? Did he lean toward unbelief 
himself——” 

“That could hardly be,” replied Lord Scales. ‘ Unless he had 
been a Catholic, earnest and zealous as herself, Isabella would never 
have so esteemed him as to give him as wife her special favorite, Cathe- 
rine Pas, and place him so near the person of her child. When I left 
Spain, I entreated my friend to accompany me, and resume his here- ~ 
ditary title and estate, but I pleaded in vain. Some more than com- 
mon tie seemed to devote him to the interests of the queen of Oas- 
tile, whom he declared he would never leave unless in England he 
could serve her better than in Spain. At that time there was no 
chance of such an event. He now tells me, that it was Isabella’s 
earnest request that he should attend the princess ; be always near 
her, and so decrease the difficulties which in a foreign land must for 
atime surround her. The queen is broken in health, and dispirited, 
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from many domestic afflictions ; and it was with tears she besought him 
to devote his remaining years to the service of her child, and be to 
the future queen of England true, faithful, and upright, as he had 
ever been to the queen of Spain. Need I say the honorable charge 
was instantly accepted, and while he resumes his rank and duties as 
a peer of his native land, the grateful service of an adopted son of 
Spain will ever be remembered and performed.” 

But his name, his name?” cried many eager voices. 

“ Arruur Stan.ey, Ear or Dersy.” 


THE END. 


THEATRICAL REHEARSALS, 


Proptx who have hitherto described rehearsals have dwelt chiefly 
on the paucity of gaslights and on the fact of the actresses being in 
every-day dress—peculiarities at which, without any great effort of 
imagination, one might have guessed before going in. A rehearsal 
is never a brilliant spectacle; on wet winter days when half the com- 
pany are afflicted with colds it is apt to be a depressing one ; but 
even on a winter’s day one might spend one afternoon to worse pur- 
‘pose than by sitting in a stage-box and watching a comedy in three 
acts being put through its goose-steps. If one learned nothing else, 
one would at least gather a conception of the difficulties, anxieties, 
and labors to which half a hundred people are subjected: before even 
the most meagre comedy is fit to face the public. 

We will suppose that a play is accepted,—and this is taking a big 
leap at once,—for if kind-hearted persons had any idea of the num- 
ber of dramatists who, like Mr. Grewgious’s gloomy clerk in “ Edwin 
Drood,”’ stalk about from theatre to theatre with sealed MSS. for the 
managers, somebody would surely propose that a charity theatre be 
erected somewhere, where all these rejected and much-to-be-pitied 
men of talent might get their works played for nothing. It is not so 
sure, by the way, that among the works thus played some might not 
be superior to those which attain the honor of genuine performance. 
This is said without malice, but all managers are not infallible, and 
it is a known fact that to judge a play sagaciously in manuscript, 
requires almost as much cleverness as to write one. However, we 
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’ will suppose. all these obstacles surmounted. The manager has. 
opened a manuscript, read it, liked it (being in good humor), and 
written to the fortunate author to say that with “certain modifi- 
cations” (this phrase is inevitable) he thinks the play willdo. A 
day is fixed for the reading before the company. The French, who 
_ are models in all these matters, invest their readings with a sort of 

solemnity. All the “friends of the house,” patrons, play-surveyors 
in ordinary, and friendly critics, are convoked, and the author makes 
his appearance ini dress clothes, with a trusty friend by his side to 
encourage him, and, if nervousness should supervene, read for him. 
Some French playwrights are capital readers ; others always have re- 
course to the trusty friend. Alexandre Dumas read in such wise that 
his hearers wept, and when the performance was over threw themselves 
into his arms. Balzac, in reading his “‘ Mercadet ” before the com- 
mittee of the Thédtre Frangais, tore off his coat, waistcoat, and neck- 
tie, brandished his fist above his head, and bellowed as if he were in 
a fever; and it stands on record of a third and still living dramatist 
that in reading a first work he threw so much spirit into the exercise 
that at the last act, where a murder was to be enacted, he drew a 
pistol from his pocket, and bawling out, “This is loaded !” discharged 
it in front of him, amid a pretty panic, very easy to imagine. Of 
course the pistol was not loaded, and the words to the contrary were 
merely part of the text; but this shows into what emotional incidents 
areading may culminate under the auspices of a truly conscientious 
playwright. 

The piece then stands read, and the next thing to do is to distribute . 
the parts. Now, those who have ever been present at a reading, will 
remember that after the buzz of congratulations which attends the 
close of the author’s labors has subsided, there is a sudden lull, and 
the lady members of the company fold their hands, beat down their 
skirts a little, and set their lips. This is like clearing the decks for 
action, and veteran playwrights know the symptoms so well that when 
the piece they have been reading is not one that was ordered before- 
hand, with all the parts cut to measure, they instantly follow up their 
conclusion by crying out, half defiantly, “I propose distributing as 
follows ” and distribute as follows they do, all prayers, protes- 
tations and tears notwithstanding. Young playwrights, however, 
commit the blunder of pausing after they have shut up their manu- 
scripts, and smile benignly at everybody. Then comes the war. It 
is not the leading parts that are so hard to award, for there is always 
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amale star and a lady star who decide at once and very peremptorily 
(especially the lady) whether the chief parts suit them; but it is the 
second-fiddle members of the company from whom tribulation comes, 
The ladies have beeh following the number of lines in each minor 
part with a watchful, critical ear, and each now protests with a flushing 
face that her part is by ten lines short of that which she took in her 
last play. If one adopted the scale of promotion advocated by these 


ladies, a 50-line part in July would give a clear title to a 100-line part . 


in December, a 150-line part next June, and so on, independently of 
all considerations as to how the first part was acted, this issue being, 
according to the ladies interested, althogether foreign to the question. 
In vain does the young author argue that the importance of a part 
depends in no way upon its length, that Moliére’s Tartuffe does not 
appear on the scene until the third act, that—he is overborne, talked 
down, treated with bitter scorn ; and it is then that the meaning of 
the word “ modifications” in the manager’s letter is first made manifest 
to him. He is given plainly to understand that if he does not want 
to have all the ladies there present his enemies for life he must modify, 
that is, add at least twenty lines to all the smaller “réles.” If, like 
M. Rayor in M. Herveé’s last operetta, “ Le Tréne d’Ecosse,” he be a 
man of bronze, resolved to make no concessions, he holds out firmly 
and takes theconsequences. Ifhe be a simple man, like other mortals, 
he yields, adds to the parts, and has the satisfaction of reading in the 
newspapers on the morrow of the first performance that the piece 
“would be all the better for a great deal of cutting.” 

But we have not reached the first performance yet. After the 
distribution comes the learning by heart, and this occupies more or 
less time according to the greater or less intelligence of the actresses 
It will be observed that we lay some stress on the actresses, and but 
little on the actors, the ungallant fact being that whatever hindrances 
are thrown into the way of the smooth production of a new piece 
come generally from the fairer half of creation. It is surprising what 
a time some actresses take in learning their parts, and what a 
peculiarly unsatisfactory way they have of reciting them once they are 
learned. The manager expostulates, the stage manager storms, the 
prompter groans aloud in his distress—impossible to bring the ladies 
to commit the text to memory without embellishments or substitutions 
of their own. ‘ You have wantonly deceived me once, but I vow you 
shall never do so again,” were the indignant words put into the mouth 
of a subheroine in a metropolitan drama ; and the lady intrusted with 
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thepart, being of short memory, broke out at the first rehearsal, “ You 
have gammoned me once, but, by George! if you do it again you'll 
be a cleverer fellow than I take you for.” A young author fumes 
ander thesg profanations as if his hair were being pulled: an older 
man usually checks them at about the third rehearsal by the scourging 
threat that he will withdraw her part from the culprit unless sheshow 
herself more appreciative of his writings. This leads to indignation, 
tears, uncomplimentary mutterings, but eventually to repentance and 
a return to grammar. About six weeks after the distribution the 
author may heave a sigh of relief, and hope on being told that things 
are getting on pretty well. ‘ Notas well as might be expected,” adds 
the stage manager, who is by profession of despondent mood, “but 
still fairly.” This means that after the battles with the scene-painters 
have been fought and won—(there are always battles with the scene 
painters, who are for placing grand effects where none are needed)— 
after the costumer has been prevailed upon to follow your ideas of 
the becoming and not his,—you may expect the last undress rehearsal ; 
as soon as the principal actress shall have deigned to recover from her 
cough, her cold, or whatever other infirmity she may be pleading to 
stop the way. 

At length it comes, that last undress rehearsal. Two o’clock P.m.; 
mud in the street outside ; crustiness on the part of the manager, who 
has seen that a rival house announces for performance next week a 
piece whose denowement, he hears, is exactly like that of the play about 
to be rehearsed. A manager may never be more than crusty, for his 
are the duties of an autocrat, and need to be exercised with command 
of temper and outward courtesy ; but when the manager is crusty the 
stage manager is furious, and fines are scattered about with a prodi- 
gality which makes scene-shifters, call-boys, and others to whom fines 
are of consequence, tremble in their shoes. The author meanwhile, 
who has been cut dead by two actresses whose parts he has refused — 
to lengthen in such a way as to admit of three changes of costume 
during the evening, takes his seat on a chair at a corner of the stage 
near the footlights, and fans himself with his handkerchief; the stage 
manager scrambles down into the conductor of the orchestra’s seat, 
and casts a searching eye about the house to see if nobody from with- 
out—reporter, or person of that kind—has introduced himself by 
stealth. But nobody is in the stalls save three old women with baskets, 
mothers of actresses, and no one in the boxes except a carpenter in 
shirtsleeves, who is mending something and pauses to look; so the 
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stage manager shouts, “ Begin!” and the interesting heroine enters, 
Now, if the stage manager be a man of soft mould he is indulgent 
toward the chief actress, but if he be a functionary well up to his 
work, he shows no respect of persons, and overhauls the stars as he 
does the lesser satellites. ‘I have sacrificed every thing to Henry,” 
sighs the star ; “ my. maiden innocence, my hopes of happiness, my ” 
— “Stop!” roars the stage manager. “ When you say, ‘I have sacri- 
ficed everything to Henry,’ you must make a resigned gesture, as if 
you felt the sacrifice to be worth something; and when you say ‘ my 
maiden innocence,’ try and avoid smiling as you did just now.” “J 
didn’t do anything of the sort,” protests the star hotly. ‘Then it 
was the gas made it seem so,” retorts the stage manager. “ Now go 
on.” The star does go on, and has a three-hours’ drilling of it. 
Simultaneously with her the satellites get their share much in this 
fashion: ‘Miss A., don’t throw your eyes about in that manner; 
you're always looking at the orchestra stalls.” ‘I don’t look at the 
stalls.” ‘ A good actress,” resumes the stage manager sententiously, 
‘Cis so enwrapped in her part that the world ends for her at those 
footlights.” (Miss A. pouts.) “Miss B.,” goes on the stage manager, 
“ pronounce five times over the word ‘harrowing,’ which you just pro- 
nounced ‘ ’arrowing.’” ‘ H-h-h-arrowing, then!” cries Miss B. fiercely ; 
‘but you’re always at me about something!” ‘‘ Miss C.,” proceeds the 
stage manager imperturbably, “ three times already I’ve told you to 
assume an outraged expression when you are asked to betray your 
family for gold, and you don’t look outraged in the least.” “TI shall 
look outraged at the performance,” answers Miss C. ‘“ That’s what 
all of you always say,” vociferates the stage manager, “ and when the 
performance comes it’s as bad as ever.” By this time the jinale has 
been reached, and everybody looks as if he or she had had enough of 
it, especially the manager, who finds somehow that the dialogue does 
not sound so witty as when he heard it first. ‘ My impression is,” 
grumbles he to the author, “that, with all those additions of yours, 
the piece will not be over till three in the morning.” “ And it will 
certainly be one of the dullest pieces ever heard,” breaks in one of 
the rebuked and angered actresses, brushing in high dudgeon by the 
pair; “it’s a dull piece, and it’ll be hiseed; you mark my word!” 
An author does not always dine pleasantly after a rehearsal.— Pall 
Mali Gazette. 
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THE LATE DR. ABRAHAM GEIGER. 


A q@reat man has fallen in Israel, one whose pure character, whose 
brilliant intellect, whose gigantic efforts in the cause of progress and 
enlightenment had rendered him known and beloved not only in his 
native land and in the immediate scenes of his labors, but in almost 
every Jewish community in the world. Dr. Abraham Geiger, the 
eminent and erudite rabbi, whose memory will be cherished by future 
generations, died suddenly at Berlin on Friday, October 25th. So 
unexpected was his death, that none save perhaps himself was pre- 
pared for it. Although he had attained the age of 64, he was yet in 
the enjoyment of such excellent health and manly vigor, that it 
seemed as if he had still many years before him in which to continue 
his useful and exemplary career. An all-wise and beneficent Provi- 
dence, however, has seen fit to call him to his heavenly rest, and 
though His decrees often seem inexplicable, yet faith in His wisdom 
and goodness teaches us to bow with humility and to revere the hand 
that smites us. 

Dr. Geiger was born at Frankfort-on-the-Main in the year 1810, 
and from his early childhood was destined for the Jewish ministry. 
His first clerical post was that of Rabbi at Wiesbaden, where he 
attracted considerable attention by the liberality of his religious sen- 
timents. A reformer almost from youth, his expansive mind could 
not be trammeled within the narrow, limits of the orthodox system of 
hisday. He broke the bands, and towering far above all his contem- 
poraries, became a champion ofreform—a leader of men’s thoughts in 
one of the most fertile fields, that of religious belief. With indefati- 
gable zeal and energy he devoted himself to his Herculean ‘task of 
uprooting bigotry and superstition, overthrowing fallacious theories 
and erroneous doctrines, and substituting in their “place broad and 
elevated views which have since been amplified and developed by that 
great school of Jewish reformers in which he was so distinguished as 
a leader. 

Apart from his extensive knowledge of talmudical and rabbinical 
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literature, he was a scholar in every sense of the word. He wa | 
familiar not alone with several modern, but also with many Orien. | 
tal languages, chief among the latter being Arabic and Syriac. In 
the fertile fields also of history and philosophy he labored diligently, ” 
and has enriched these several departments of knowledge with his 
own valuable contributions. We regret we are unable in the present — 
brief sketch to furnish our readers with a complete list of his works 
or with a more detailed account of his labors and achievements. Suf. 
fice it to say he occupied successively the office of rabbi to the reform 
congregations in the cities of Wiesbaden, Breslau, Frankfort, and Ber- 
lin, and that to him is due the establishment of the Berlin Rabbinical 
College, an institute in which he held the honorable post of Professor, 
He also gave the impetus to the conferences of the rabbis, three of 
which have been held since 1844, at Brunswick, Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, and Breslau. At the second of these he was vice-president; 
while at the third, he was unanimously chosen president. 

The funeral ceremonies, which are said to have been the most 
impressive ever witnessed in Berlin, are thus described by the London 
Jewish Chronicle. 

The funeral ceremony which took si on Monday was most im- 
pressive. More than ten thousand men assembled before the new Syn- 
agogue to which the body was conveyed the previous evening. The 
Ark, the pulpit, and the lustres were draped in black. The coffin 
was covered with wreaths of laurel and palm. The synagogue was 
brilliantly lighted. All the notabilities attended—among them were 
Professors Lazarus and Steinthal, the deputy Lasker, and representa- 
tatives of various great German congregations. Representatives of 
all Jewish theological opinions in Berlin were present, except Dr. 
Hildesheimer. 

The choir chanted a hymn, and the Rev. Dr. Aub preached a 
funeral sermon. He said that from Abraham the Patriarch to 
Abraham Ibn Ezra, Israel has known no Abraham so great as Abraham 
Geiger. The Rev. Dr. Goldschmidt of Leipzig preached a second 
sermon. The choir then sang a dirge, and amidst its plaintive notes 
and many freely shed tears, the body of this distinguished and learn- 
ed man was born by the members of the governing body of the congre- 
gation from thesynagogue. Since the funerals of Alexander von Hum- 
boldt and Michael Sachs, no such spectacle has been seen in Berlin. 















SYSTEMATIC AND EFFICIENT CHARITY. 


Cuanrry has ever been acknowledged the greatest of virtues ; but 
its exercise has been always attended with many difficulties, as isthe - 
judicious carrying out of any other virtue. On superficial examina- 
tion nothing would appear so simple as to exercise charity: for is it . 
not easy to relieve distress applying at our doors, by gifts of money 
or the necessaries of life? If you throw a penny to the beggar, is 
this not charity? But when we inquire more deeply into the matter, 
we shall find that this indiscriminate almsgiving, as a general thing, 
does more harm than good. A person of any self-respect, deprived 
by accident or some unforeseen circumstance of the means of self-sup- 
port, will shrink with horror from the idea of asking alms, though 
most deserving of relief; while the professional beggar, neither 
needy nor deserving of encouragement, will, by persistence and 
impudence, generally gain his point. The charitably disposed, 
either ignorant of this fact or not having the time to institute inqui- 
ries, are thus grossly imposed.upon, pauperism is encouraged, and 
real, deserving poverty remains unrelieved. It is very far from us 
to ask our readers to discountenance almsgiving, because five out of 
six applicants may, perhaps, be impostors; but we wish to check 
indiscriminate charity, as tending more to demoralize than elevate 
the applicant. 

Conscious of the facts above stated, our co-religionists of the city of 
Philadelphia first made a step in the right direction, and we are glad 
to see that. our brethren of this city have followed the good example. 
Five prominent charitable associations have united into one society for 
relieving distress, and that in a manner to help the deserving poor to 
regain their position in society by giving them the means of self-sup- 
port, and encouraging thrift and economy, while professional beggars 
will henceforth be unable to impose upon the charitable. We repro- 
duce below the circular of the “ United Hebrew Charities of the City 
of New York”—the name given to the five societies that have amal- 
gamated as stated above—setting forth more in detail how that desir- 
able end is to be attained. We earnestly hope that other charitable 
institutions will follow the good example of these worthy societies, 
and by joining the union increase and enlarge their sphere of useful- 
ness. Other cities would do well to organize likewise into one effi- 
cient body their several smaller charities, and thereby contribute to 
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the eradication of one of the blots of our nineteenth-century civiliza- 
tion—pauperism. Thus, indeed, is “charity made easy,” the diffi- 
culties in the way have been cleared off, and we may confidenly anti- 
cipate an improvement in the condition of the needy. The Executive 
Committee close their circular with an appeal to the benevolent: win- 
ter is at our doors ; employment is scarce and labor abundant—shall 
that appeal be heeded? The Israelites have always nobly respond- 
ed to calls of this nature, and we are sure this one will be no excep- 
tion to the rule—nay, more, where such inducements are held out, 
and such noble ends to be gained, we are convinced that the result 
will far exceed the most sanguine expectation. Godspeed, then, to 
thee, thou noble charity ! LF. 


CIRCULAR OF THE UNITED HEBREW CHARITIES OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK. 


Centrat Orrice, 59 East 41m Sr. 


New York, November Ist, 1874. 
To the Israelites of New York: 


WE have the pleasure to announce that, having commenced active oper- 
ations under the auspices of the following Societies, viz., 

‘The Hebrew Benevolent and Orphan Asylum Society,” 

“The Hebrew Benevolent Fuel Association,” 

“The Hebrew Relief Society,” 

“The Hebrew Ladies’ Benevolent Society of Yorkville,” and 

“The Ladies’ Benevolent Society, Congregation ‘ Gates of Prayer,’” 
represented by a board of delegates, a central office for the transaction of 
its business has been opened at the above address. 
“ Our object (briefly stated) is to carry out an improved system of relief. 
To this end, the city has been divided into seventeen districts ; in each @ 
committee [consisting of two ladies and three gentlemen] has been appoint- 
ed, whose duty will be, to visit the poor in their several districts, note their 
condition, and report on every case of distress, with the least possible delay. 

Committees have also been appointed for obtaining employment, granting 
loang and receiving deposits, on emigration, and on medical and sanitary 
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relief. By their united efforts we hope to improve the condition of our poor, 
by assisting them in various ways to raise themselves from their present 
condition. 

While the co-operation of our societies will greatly promote their effi- 
ciency and secure the intelligent and methodical performance of their work, 
we are nevertheless aware that the assistance of the benevolent is indispen- 
sable in furnishing the means whereby the material usefulness of the Board 
can be maintained. 

We therefore appeal to you, especially in view of the peculiar calls upon 
as during the winter season, to extend to us your hearty and generous 
aid. 

And we would impress upon you that the assistance of the community is 
required in order that the unworthy shall no longer receive the help to 
which the needy and unfortunate are entitled. Refuse to give alms indis- 
criminately to those who apply to your offices and dwellings, take their 
names and addresses, forward the same to our central office, and the cases 
will be immediately referred to the proper District Committee for investi- 
gation. If found worthy, the applicants will be promptly relieved ; if profes- 
sional beggars, they will be compelled to seek an honest livelihood and will 
cease to be a burden on the charitable. 

In this way only can we prevent the unworthy obtaining funds (as they 
have hitherto, by their persistence) from our various societies and private 
individuals. 

We offer this brief sketch, asking your attention to its prominent fea- 
tures, and in pledging ourselves to use the utmost zeal in the admini:tration 
of its various details, we trust this appeal to assist us with funds to carry 
them out, will not have been made in vain. 

Your cast-off wearing apparel, blankets, etc., can be made available and 
will be gratefully received. If you will kindly notify us, our messenger 
shall be instructed to call at your residence for such articles as you desire 
to distribute amongst our worthy poor the coming winter. 

Contributions addressed to the Treasurer, Lewis 8. Levy, Esq., at the 
central offices, or to the undersigned, will be thankfully received, and suit- 
ably acknowledged. 

We are, very respectfully yours, 
The Executive Committee, 
P. W. Fran«, 48 Broad Street. 
Louis LEwENGoop, 28 White Street. 
H. S. Axien, 253 W. 45th Street. 
L. S. Levy, 61 W. 49th Street. 
Isaac Horrmann, 89 White Street. 















A OHRISTIAN THANKSGIVING, 


As usual at this time of the year, the various governors have issued 
their proclamations, appointing the day of Thanksgiving for their 
respective States. It has hitherto been supposed that this day was to 
be celebrated by the whole country irrespective of creed, and as our 
Constitution guarantees us an unsectarian government, so ought our 
national holidays—Fourth of July and Thanksgiving—to be entirely 
unsectarian. The governor of the State of Massachusetts, however, 
Mr. Talbot, would like to exclude from the participation in this 
national rejoicing all who do not believe as he happens to believe. 
The feelings of those who think otherwise go for nothing with him. 
How can we interpret differently the following passage in his procla- 
mation, to give thanks “for the higher hopes and aspirations which 
spring trom the gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ”? Fol- 
lowing the example of Mr. Talbot, perhaps we may expect next year, 
from a State whose governor happens to be a Catholic, to be asked 
to give thanks for the grace of the intercession of the Virgin Mary 
and all the Saints in the calendar. That would only be the natural 
consequence of the precedent set by this fanatical official, and every 
newspaper in the land, no matter of what creed or tendency, ought 
to censure this evident violation of our Constitution. 


OUR NEW VOLUME. 


Wrrs the present number, the fourth volume of the New Era 
closes. We think it unnecessary to hold out a long list of tempting 
novelties as attractions for the coming volume; the character and 
reputation of our magazine being so well established by this time, that 
we need resort to no such expedients. Our patrons and readers may 
rest assured that we will, in the future as in the past, endeavor to 
maintain its high standard; and that no pains and expense will be 
spared to secure the co-operation of contributors in the various fields 
to which our monthly is devoted. To our friends and supportors we 
herewith tender our thanks, and promise, in return—no matter how 
well we may have done in the past—we shall strive to do still better 
in the future. With this understanding, we have no doubt that our 
readers will continue to give us their encouragement, and thereby facil- 
itate the fulfillment of our promise. 








-LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tae Loe or Onrwr. By Freperick W. Farrar, D.Di, F.R.S. 
2 Vols. New York: £. P. Dutton & Co. 


Almost since the destruction of the Second Temple the life 
of that renowned Israelite, who suffered martyrdom because his 
ignorant contemporaries could not appreciate the reforms he desired 
to introduce into Judaism, has been made the pet subject on which 
theological biographers have devoted much time, labor, and erudition. 
First of all appeared the original histories, written by gentlemen who 
have since been called the four Evangelists. In these, as was to have 
been expected from the writers and the object they had in view, truth 
was perverted to suit the exigencies of the circumstances, the 
sayings and doings of the illustrious Jew were intentionally misinter- 
preted and falsified, a totally different character to that which he 
‘bore was assigned to him by his “faithful” historians, and the nature 
of his mission was entirely changed so as to suit the religious senti- 
ments and weak minds of the heathens, from whose ranks the found- 
ers of Christianity determined to establish a new sect of believers. 
And yet, even in these histories, albeit the intention was the same, 
there are many contradictions and discrepancies which bewilder the 
reader, and leave him much in doubt on the very subject he wishes 
_ to be enlightened. After these biographies came the writings and 
discussions of the earlier fathers of the Church, and so on, through 
the lapse of: centuries, until the invention of printing gave them to 
the world, as text books on which to write numerous commentaries, 
and from which should spring all those violent controversies which 
have not yet ceased even in this very utilitarian age. The biograph- 
ical as well as the theological student will readily recall many of these 
“lives of Christ” which have appeared within comparatively late years. 
Their writers have represented Jesus under all imaginable aspects. 
They have shown him up as a semi-God, as a whole God, and as no 
God at all. They have given him the character either of king, priest, 
prophet, law-giver, savior, or of all these put together. They have 
proved him to be everything in general and nothing at all in particu- 
lar; in short, they have proved too much; hence it is incumbent on 
everybody now who wishes either to defend orto attack Christianity, 
to write a life of Jesus and to give his own version of the great 
events in which our respected coreligionist took so prominent a part. 








LITERARY NOTIOES. 


ment ofliterature is the present work by the Master of Marlborough 
College, the Rev. Dr. W. R. Farrar. To review it according to its 
deserts, and from a Jewish stand-point, would be a task which would 
lead us far beyond the limits of magazine criticism, for in order to_ 
refute many of the Doctor’s statements of facts, as well as to show the 
weakness and inconsequence of many of his arguments and deductions, 
it would be almost necessary to write another life of Jesus. We shall 
therefore at present attempt no more than a cursory notice. There 
is no doubt that the work before us bears evidence of great scholar- 
ship, deep research, and careful preparation. As is to be expected, 
however, the peculiar training of the doctor’s mind, so far as his 
theology is concerned, constrains him to certain dogmatic views on the 
subject of Christianity which every now and then crop out in strik- 
ing contrast to the freedom of many of his criticisms. His basis is 
of course the divinity of Jesus, and this idea permeates the entire 
work. It is evident that the doctor is an orthodox clergyman, and he 
has certainly done his best, not only to present his subject from the 
recognized ecclesiastical stand-points, but to claim for Christianity 
the sole merit of having done everything that is noble in the world. 
Before the advent of Christ, there was no virtue, no purity, no good 
of any kind to be found on earth; everybody was wicked and corrupt 
and vicious ; but since our worthy brother died, all this has been won- 
derfully changed, and now the world has, through his teachings, 
become so extremely holy that it is impossible fur any vice to exist 
anywhere—that is, inside the bosom of the Christian Church. Such,in 
plain words, is the sum total of what our author says. Skeptics and 
those who do not belong to the Christian faith may be apt to 
¢avil at this and call ita gratuitous assumption, but the great mass 


of “ believers ” will accept it as inspired truth, and it is for this class — 


that the work is written. The main purpose of the author is, as he 
himself describes it, “to tell the full story of the gospels in such 4 
manner, and with such illustrations, as . . . . might serve to 
enable at least the simple and the unlearned to understand and enter 
into the human surroundings of the life of the Son of God.” He 
has, however, done more than this, for he has furnished a great deal 
which even learned readers may value. 


. The work, apart from its theological character, abounds in beautiful 


passages wherein the genius of the author is strikingly displayed. 
His descriptions of the manners and customs of the East, and the 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 
characteristics of its people, are excellent and will amply repay: the 
reader. As a literary production, therefore, it is entitled to high 
consideration, but as soon as it is regarded merely as a life of Christ, 
it lacks many of those qualifications which have made other his- 


tories of the same person peculiarly interesting even to those who 
must necessarily dissent from the Christian idea of Jesus. 


A System or Logic, RatioorvativE anv Inpvcrive: being a con- 
nected view of the principles of evidence and the methods of 
scientific investigation. By Joun Stuart Mit. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 


This work of the great English logician is so well known to all . 
students of the important subjects upon which it treats, that it is 
hardly necessary at this late day to do more than merely call passing 
attention to some of its merits. In the first place, it embodies aud 
systematizes the best ideas which have either been promulgated or 
adopted by the leading thinkers of the world in the prosecution of 
their scientific inquiries. It cements together the several fragments 
of a subject which have never yet been properly treated as a whole, 
and harmonizes the true portions of discordant theories by disentan- 
gling them from the errors with which they are connected, and supply- 
ing the necessary links of thought to reconcile them with each other. 
To say that the work is the production of Mr. John Stuart Mill is 
simply to say that it is comprehensive in thought, sound in principle, 
thorough in method, and admirably calculated not only to make 
men think, but to teach them how to think correctly. It is no 
wonder, then, that it should so long have remained the standard work 
on logic in the English language. There have doubtless appeared 
many excellent treatises on the same subject by writers whose names 
are sufficient guarantees for the worth of their productions, but care- 
ful analysis and comparison will reveal the fact that they are all 
more or less modifications of the essential method and idea which 
characterize Mr. Mill’s work. As a logician our author undoubtedly 
is without a rival, and those who desire to obtain an adequate idea 
of the immense powers of his intellect would do well to read this 
masterwork of modern philosophy. The American edition, which is 
reprinted from the eighth and last London edition, is produced in 
the usual style of excellence characteristic of all the scientific publicay 
tions of Messrs. Harper & Brothers. 
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A History or Germany, rrom tas Earriest Tres. Founded on 
Dr. Daviy Mutize’s “ History of the German People.” By 
Cuartton T. Lewis. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


The author of this History of Germany has in his present work 
supplied a want in this country which has long been felt to exist, 
With the exception of Great Britain, there is no people in Europe 
with whom we hold more intimate association than with the Ger. 
mans. The events of the past few years also have contributed in no 
small degree to the general interest which all educated persons take 
now in this nation, and therefore it is of much importance to have a 
correct knowledge of their character, history, and achievements. Dr, 
Miller’s History of the German People” enjoys great popularity 
in the “ fatherland,” and is regarded as one of the best and most use- 
ful of German histories. It is from this work that Mr. Lewis has 
compiled his present volume. Recognizing, however, that there is 
much in the original work of but small interest to Americans, Mr. 
Lewis has very wisely condensed it, but has nevertheless given us a 
full narrative of the growth and progress of the German race from 
the earliest times to the present day. He has‘also added, in a final 
, chapter, a brief outline of the principal events in the new empire 

since the peace of Frankfort, and by this has continued the history 
of Germany to a later date than that at which the last edition of Dr. 
Miiller’s work ends. As a text-book to the student, no less than asa 
manual for the general reader, Mr. Lewis has prepared a work which 
will prove highly interesting and serviceable. 
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THE STAGE. 


Tue debt of gratitude which the music-loving portion of the public 
owes to Mr. Strakosch for the energy and enterprise he has exhib- 
ited during the past three seasons of Italian opera, has been greatly 
enhanced by the engagement of Mlle. Emma Albani as the prima 
donna of the present company. This lady’s performances may safe- 
ly be set down as the leading attractions and most marked fea- 
tures of the season. We do not mean to imply by this, that without 
her aid the company now singing at the Academy would be inferior 
as compared to others who have been heard within its walls, but 
simply that Mlle. Albani possesses, in her own immense powers, suf- 
ficient merit to attract large and enthusiastic gatherings wherever she 
may perform. With but one exception—that of Adelina Patti—no 
purer, sweeter, or richer voice has been heard in this country, or per- 
haps in any other. To say that her execution is faultless, her man- 
ner unimpeachable, and her skill as a songstress wonderful, is but to 
describe inadequately her great merits. Her work in the several 
operas in which she has taken part has been so many revelations and 
‘has permanently established her in public opinion as an artist of the 
highest rank. The triumph she has won in her native land has but 
confirmed the verdict already pronounced in London, Paris, St. 
Petersburg, and Italy, and must be exceedingly gratifying, not only to 
the young lady and her friends, but also to her tmpressario who with 
her has achieved a real and deserving success. It would perhaps be 
injudicious to draw any contrast between her several performances, for 
whether as Amina, Lucia, Gilda, or Mignon, she fairly carries away 
the hearts of her hearers and elicits enthusiastic and prolonged 
applause. 

Among the other new-comers who have gained a fair share of 
public admiration, must be mentioned especially the leading tenor, 
Sig. Carpi; the baritone, Sig. Tagliapietra; and the bass, Signor 
Fiorini. The two sopranos, Miles. Heilbron and Potentini, have 
also produced very favorable impressions, both ladies possessing 
agreeable voices, and sufficient artistic talent to render their perform- 
ances pleasant, smooth, and gratifying. Of our former favorites, 
. Miss Cary and Signor Del Puente, it is hardly necessary to offer any 
remarks, Their merits are well recognized and their appearance on 
the stage is always the signal for a hearty welcome, which in itself is 


















THE STAGE. 


ample evidence of the high estimation in which they are held. The 
orchestra and chorus, under the able direction of Sig. Muzio, are 
remarkably efficient and quite equal to what they were last season. 
Besides the three regular subscription nights and the Saturday mati- 
nee performance, which take place every week, Mr. Strakosch, who 
seems determined to cultivate the musical taste of the public, gives 
every Sunday evening a representation at the Grand Opera House. 
On these occasions, the ddton is wielded by Mr. 8S. Behrens, whose 
reputation as an accomplished musician is too well acknowledged to 
need comment at our hands. The repertoire, so far as the season has 
advanced, has included five of Verdi’s productions, viz., “ La Traviata,” 
“Tl Trovatore,” “ Ernani,” “ Rigoletto,” and “ Aida;” two of Doni- 
zetti’s, * Lucia,” and “ La Figlia del Reggimento ;” one of Rossini’s, 
“ Tl Barbiere ;” one of Bellini’s, “ La Sonnambula;’’ besides Gounod’s 
“Faust,” Thomas’ “ Mignon,” and Marchetti’s new opera “ Ruy. 
Blas.” Verdi’s great “ Messa da Requiem ” and Wagner’s “ Lohen- 
grin” are in active rehearsal, and will doubtless be heard at the Acad- 
emy very soon. 

Of the theatres hte have all of late been catering so well to the 
public taste, we regret that our space will not permit us in this issue 
to give more than a brief mention. At the Union Square, “The 
Hunchback ” was revived on a magnificent scale, the charming réle 
of Julia being sustained by Miss Clara Morris, with a delicacy, 
nicety, and power which place her portrayal of this exceedingly diffi- 
cult character among her best efforts. Independently of the great 
attraction of Miss Morris’ acting, the entire cast was as complete as 
it could possibly be. Mr. Frederic Robinson pictured Master Wal- 
ter with much earnestness and depth of feeling, while Clifford was 
filled by Mr. C. R. Thorne, Jr., with dignity and ease and with his 
usual elocutionary skill. Mr. Stuart Robson’s Modus was on a par 
with his other performances and excited much hearty laughter. Miss 
Claxton’s Helen was in some instances slightly overdone, but not 
sutficiently so as to detract from its general excellence. With the 
termination of Miss Morris’ engagement, the piece was withdrawn, 
and “Jane Eyre ” substituted in its place. 

At Booth’s, Mr. Joe Jefferson is giving his inimitable representa- 
tion of “ Rip Van Winkle ;” at the Park Theatre, Mr. Raymond still 
continues to delight the Aad:tues of that house in his great character 
specialty of Col. Mulberry Sellers; at the Lyceum, the Soldene com- 
pany is giving English Opera Bouffe in a style with which the most 
squeamish cannot possibly find fault. 








